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OF  NORTH  BRITAIN. 


It  is  matter  of  interesting  inquiry,  to  investigate 
the  various  modes  of  inebriation  as  they  exist  in 
different  countries  ;  and  the  examination  becomes 
serious  and  important,  when  it  is  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  address  a  cure  to  the  intemperance  of  any 
given  community. 

In  entering  upon  this  topic  it  will  be  found,  that 
there  are  strong  shades  of  difference  in  the  occasions 
on  which  intoxicating  liquors  are  used  in  various 
nations.  So  much  so,  as  to  make  it  manifest  that 
the  mode  of  cure  of  national  intemperance  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  vary  with  these  circumstances. 
To  those  who  are  habituated  to  attend  to  the  power 
of  peculiar  customs  on  the  morals  of  a  people,  these 
considerations  will  appear  of  no  mean  importance  ; 
and  I  humbly  hope,  that  the  views  of  the  wise  and 
intelligent  in  Great  Britain  will  soon  be  universally 
and  intently  directed  to  this  subject. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  grand  source 
of  Temperance  Reform,  it  was,  previous  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Temperance  Societies,  considered  as 
nothing  shameful  for  men  to  drink  liquor  by  them¬ 
selves.  Indeed  at  that  period  solitary  drinking  was 
there  an  admitted  practice.  And  in  using  this 
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phrase,  it  is  not  intended  at  present  to  throw  any 
reflection  upon  the  custom,  supposing  that  it  obtain¬ 
ed  in  moderation.  We  employ  it,  therefore,  in  no 
unfavourable  sense,  but  we  wish  at  this  early  stage, 
to  suggest  to  the  reader,  the  striking  and  character¬ 
istic  difference  that  subsists  as  to  this  particular 
point,  in  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
Americans.  For  here,  so  strong  is  the  general  feel¬ 
ing  upon  the  subject,  that  even  many  open  drunk¬ 
ards  would  abhor  the  idea  of  being  convicted  of 
solitary  drinking.  In  America,  if  we  may  trust  the 
narratives  of  travellers,  there  is  scarce  such  a  thing 
known  as  men  sitting  together  in  company  at  wine 
or  toddy  after  dinner;  and  much  of  the  day’s  allow¬ 
ance  of  spirits,  is,  so  far  as  the  progress  of  temper¬ 
ance  still  permits  it,  discussed  before  meridian  has 
passed.  Of  course  inebriation  is  less  mixed  up  there 
with  the  socialness  and  courtesy  of  life,  than  is  the 
case  in  Scotland — a  circumstance  to  which  the 
reader’s  attention  is  particularly  requested,  as  on  it 
great  part  of  our  future  argument  shall  be  founded. 

The  felicity  with  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  occa¬ 
sionally  touches  the  interesting  topic  of  Scotch  na¬ 
tional  manners,  has  excited  a  multitude  of  essayists, 
and  pseudo-philanthropists,  to  venture  a  stake  on 
such  inviting  play  ;  and  the  public  has  been  nause¬ 
ated  and  overwhelmed,  by  sketches  of  what  is  said 
to  be  Scottish  life,  without,  in  fact,  having  ever  yet 
arrived  at  the  foundation  of  those  modes  and  insti¬ 
tutions  that  may  be  stated,  philosophically,  to  have 
formed  the  superior  traits  of  the  character  of  the 
North  British  ;  or  at  those  unhappy  sources  of  na¬ 
tional  deterioration,  which  the  Scotch  possess  in 


more  ruinous  abundance  than  any  other  people  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  to  the  consideration  of 
some  facts  connected  with  the  latter  order,  that  we 
shall  at  present  solicit  attention  :  viz,  to  the  rites, 
customs,  ceremonies,  etiquettes,  and  courtesies,  that 
here  accompany  inebriation.  In  no  other  country 
has  spirituous  liquor  assumed  so  much  the  attitude 
of  the  authorized  instrument  of  compliment  and 
kindness,  as  in  North  Britain  ;  and  that  drunken¬ 
ness  has  been  reduced  into  the  regularity  and  pre¬ 
valence  of  a  general  system,  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  detail ;  which,  however,  only  professes 
to  give  a  hasty  glance  at  the  outskirts  of  a  subject 
of  fearful  interest,  whose  final  desolations  seem  yet 
only  to  be  in  their  approach. 

Were  we  to  treat  the  matter  methodically,  we 
might  give  an  exposition  of  the  use  that  is  made  of 
spirituous  liquors  in  the  way  of  compliment,  as  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  lower  orders,  or  between  indi¬ 
viduals  of  either  class  among  themselves.  But  we 
shall  be  content  with  stating  some  miscellaneous 
facts,  earnestly  entreating  the  reader’s  consideration 
both  to  these  and  their  tendencies. 

The  system  of  rule  and  regulation,  as  to  times 
and  occasions  of  drinking,  pervades  all  branches  of 
society  in  Scotland — at  meals,  markets,  fairs,  sacra¬ 
ments,  baptisms,  and  funerals  ;  and  almost  every 
trade  and  profession  has  its  own  code  of  strict  and 
well-observed  laws  on  this  subject.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  occasions  when  general  custom  makes  the 
offer  and  reception  of  whisky  as  imperative  as  the 
law  of  the  land.  Most  other  countries  have,  on  the 
whole,  only  one  general  motive  to  use  liquor — name¬ 
ly,  natural  thirst  or  desire  for  it ;  but  in  Scotland 
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there  exists  a  large  plurality  of  motives,  derived 
from  etiquette  and  rule.  This  fact  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  most  readers  as  extremely  inconsiderable 
and  unimportant ;  nevertheless,  it  is  one  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  in  the  course  of 
the  perusal  of  the  following  sheets,  being  the  pe¬ 
culiar  distinction  between  the  modes  of  inebriation 
of  this  country  and  most  other  nations  of  Europe. 
There  has  been  constituted  with  us  a  conventional 
and  artificial  connection  between  liquor  and  cour¬ 
tesy  and  business  ;  and  this  unnatural  conjunction 
is  not,  as  in  some  other  places,  occasional,  but 
nearly  universal  ;  and  it  has  become  a  perfect 
science  to  know  its  multiplied  modifications  in  every 
department  of  civil  and  of  domestic  life. 

Scarcely  has  the  stripling  commenced  his  appren¬ 
ticeship,  in  some  towns,  to  the  business  of  the  joiner 
or  cabinet-maker,  than  he  is  informed  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  shop  is,  to  pay  a  sum,  as  an  entry,  to  be 
disposed  of  in  drink  by  the  workmen.  He  receives 
charge  of  the  fire  in  the  premises,  and  at  every 
failure  of  kindling,  mending,  or  extinguishing  at 
night,  he  is  fined  in  a  small  sum,  to  be  expended 
in  whisky  ;  failure  in  putting  out  candles  at  the  pro¬ 
per  time,  or  in  watching  the  work  at  meal-hours, 
and  a  number  of  other  petty  offences,  are  met  by 
small  amercements,  for  the  same  purpose.  At  the 
ceremony  of  brothering ,  ten  to  twelve  shillings  are 
sacrificed  in  this  way  ;  the  first  wages  of  a  journey¬ 
man  also  are  consecrated  to  the  same  unhallowed 
purpose,  being  in  many  cases  the  commencement 
of  a  course  of  inebriation,  that  ends  only  with  pov¬ 
erty  and  death.  If  one  leaves  the  shop,  his  station 
at  a  particular  bench  is  rouped  by  the  men  who  re- 
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main,  and  the  price  spent  in  drink :  sometimes  six 
shillings  are  thus  obtained.  When  furniture  is  car¬ 
ried  to  a  customer’s  house,  at  moving,  packing,  &c. 
the  employer  generally  bestows  a  glass  or  two. — 
When  winter  commences,  and  candles  begin  to  be 
used,  masters  give  their  operatives  a  treat  of  spirits ; 
and  whenever  the  smallest  sum  is  raised  by  a  line, 
the  men  greedily  add  to  it,  and  thus  a  nucleus  is 
easily  formed,  and  drinking  perpetuated. 

In  the  course  of  apprenticeship  to  other  occupa¬ 
tions,  a  sum,  varying  from  one  to  five  shillings  is  at 
intervals  levied.  Among  plumbers,  for  instance, 
when  the  apprentice  casts  his  first  sheet  of  lead.- — 
In  manufacturing  districts,  when  a  block-cutter  cuts 
his  first  block,  he  is  bound  to  pay  twenty  shillings 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  his  fellow-workmen  with 
drink.  Among  the  cloth-lappers,  and  some  other 
trades,  the  apprentice  not  only  gives  his  entry  drink, 
but  at  successive  stages  of  learning  the  business,  he 
has  to  pay  drinking  usage  money  ;  to  all  which  pay¬ 
ments  the  other  workmen  contribute  a  lesser  sum, 
and  often  a  debauch  follows.  Entries ,  either  at 
admission  of  apprentices  or  new  workmen  coming 
to  a  shop,  are  general  among  founders,  coopers,  tin¬ 
smiths,  and  others  ;  and  drinking  never  stops  with 
the  occasion  of  its  commencement,  but  always  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  an  augmented  ratio.  A  respectable  man, 
with  a  family,  going  lately  to  work  at  a  smith’s  shop, 
refused  to  pay  entry  ;  he  was  maltreated,  and  finally 
knocked  down  and  bled ;  on  the  aggressors  being 
summoned,  they  actually  pleaded,  in  bar  of  judg¬ 
ment,  before  a  magistrate,  the  custom  of  the  shop 
having  been  infringed. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  hatter  trade,  to  pay,  at  the  end 
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of  the  apprenticeship,  what  is  called  a  garnish  ;  a 
stranger  journeyman,  who  remains  after  trial,  pays 
so  much  ;  each  journeyman  pays  something  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  becoming  such  ;  and  it  is  believed 
this  rule  of  the  trade  is  general  throughout  the 
kingdom.  These  sums  are  small,  varying  from  one 
to  several  shillings ;  but,  as  before  noticed,  the 
commencement  being  slender,  is  unfortunately  no 
impediment  to  a  debauch.  When  a  journeyman  en¬ 
ters  a  hat  manufactory,  there  are  certain  rules  and 
regulations,  as  to  sundry  matters,  laid  down,  which 
if  he  transgress,  he  is  tried  by  the  other  operatives, 
and  fined  in  sums  varying  from  two  to  ten  shillings 
and  sixpence  ;  and  to  all  these  deposits  the  rest  add 
so  much,  which,  our  informant  states,  is  wholly  con¬ 
sumed  in  excessive  drinking  of  ardent  spirits. 

Journeymen  at  the  iron  foundries  pay  an  entry  of 
three  shillings,  to  which  the  other  men  contribute 
sixpence  each  ;  all  which  is  expended  in  the  usual 
beverage. 

Apprentices  in  the  ship-building  yards  pay  two 
pounds  of  entry-money.  When  this  amounts  to  a 
considerable  sum,  from  the  accession  of  *  new  ap¬ 
prentices,  it  is  spent  in  a  dance,  which  generally 
ends  in  severe  drinking,  the  results  being  most  mis¬ 
chievous  :  as  the  number  of  workmen  is  great,  it 
takes  several  days  to  bring  back  the  people  to  their 
ordinary  state  of  sobriety.  In  some  places  a  con¬ 
siderable  payment  for  drink  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  the  apprenticeship.  An  improvement  in  this 
branch  of  intemperance  has  lately  been  frequent  in 
Greenock,  and  the  money  laid  out  in  tools  in  some 
building-yards.  An  apprentice  there,  when  his 
time  is  out,  occasionally  gives  the  wages  of  his  first 
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week  as  a  journeyman  to  his  companions  to  drink. 

An  apprentice  and  journeyman’s  entry  at  the  sail- 
making  business,  is,  severally,  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
and  another  when  they  sit  down  to  work.  At  help¬ 
ing  to  unbend  the  sails  of  a  vessel,  a  bonus  of  drink 
is  given  by  the  ship-master.  But  in  some  lofts, 
entries  have  been  lately  abolished. 

In  the  cooper  trade,  the  apprentice  entry  is  five 
shillings,  aided  by  a  contribution  of  one  shilling 
from  each  workman  ;  and  ten  shillings  at  brother- 
ing,  which  is  a  foolish  and  barbarous  ceremony, 
once  very  common,  now  given  up  in  most  occupa¬ 
tions  :  it  consists  in  being  ducked  in  water,  beat, 
and  made  the  sport  of  the  rest  in  a  rude  manner. 

Among  sawyers,  when  a  couple  come  to  work 
in  a  yard,  strangers,  the  entry-money  is  six  shillings ; 
if  one  man  comes  to  join  a  partner,  three  shillings; 
when  a  log  of  timber  falls  by  the  carelessness  of  a 
workman  into  the  saw-pit,  a  fine  of  whisky  is  inflict¬ 
ed  :  the  other  men  are  entitled  to  defer  assistance 
in  raising  the  log,  till  the  fine  is  paid ;  two  sawyers 
separating,  pay  one  shilling  and  sixpence  each.— 
These  sums  are  increased  by  the  workmen  ;  and  as 
this  class  is  proverbial  for  drunkenness,  and  the  rules 
are  strictly  enforced,  the  children  unborn  may  rue 
them. 

Foreigners  regard  the  Scotch  as  a  moral  and  pru¬ 
dent  people  ;  but  there  are  strange  anomalies  in 
our  national  character.  Thus,  a  wise  and  pious 
father  trains  up  his  son  in  sound  nurture  and  ad¬ 
monition  ;  he  frequently  recurs  to  counsel,  gives 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.  Perhaps  in 
no  one  point  does  he  shew  such  exquisite  jealousy 
as  when  on  the  subject  of  intemperance.  When 
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the  boy  is  about  to  leave  his  father’s  roof-tree,  the 
parent  reiterates,  redoubles,  concentrates  his  in¬ 
struction  ;  above  all,  he  obtests  him  to  flee  the  tav¬ 
ern  as  he  would  a  pest-house  :  with  the  same  breath, 
he  draws  from  his  purse  a  sum,  varying  from  ten 
shillings  to  seven  pounds  sterling,  which  he  bestows 
for  the  express  purpose  of  initiating  his  child  into 
a  course  of  dissipation,  that  may  ensure  unhappi¬ 
ness  in  after  life  ;  and  this  he  is  bound  and  fettered 
to  do :  and  the  poor  apprentice-slave  must  table  the 
entry-money  to  his  companions,  or  take  the  risk  of 
such  a  course  of  maltreatment  as  in  some  cases  it 
would  be  nearly  as  much  as  his  life  is  worth  to  un¬ 
dergo.  Perhaps  no  such  case  of  inconsistency  is  to 
be  found  in  the  manners  of  any  nation.  How  happy 
would  anxious  parents  be,  whose  sons  are  consigned 
to  business,  to  college,  or  elsewhere,  distant  from 
their  fathers’  controul,  could  they  be  assured,  that 
by  the  influence  of  Temperance  Association,  they 
were  saved  the  dread  of  even  occasional  drinking 
matches,  and  the  long  fearful  train  of  guilt  that  in¬ 
temperance  retains,  coiled  up,  within  its  own  plastic 
and  never-failing  energies. 

In  the  cotton  mills,  when  a  spinner  changes  his 
wheels,  or  gets  new  wheels,  he  pays  five  shillings  ; 
to  which  the  other  spinners  add  sixpence  a-piece, 
and  the  whole,  and  sometimes  much  more,  is  spent 
in  whisky. 

When  a  calico  printer  changes  his  colour,  that  is, 
leaves  one  department  of  work  for  another,  he  pays 
a  fine  in  drink.  Till  very  lately,  from  apprentice 
boys  to  the  printfields,  there  was  extorted  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  seven  pounds  sterling  each,  which, 
being  put  into  a  fund,  when  it  amounted  to  about 
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fifty  pounds,  was  spent  in  a  debauch,  and  a  whole 
district,  including  man,  woman,  and  child,  was,  for 
a  fortnight,  overspread  with  drunkenness,  sickness, 
riot,  and  crime.  Sometime  ago,  at  a  particular 
printfield,  a  Temperance  Society  having  been  form¬ 
ed,  an  entry  drink  soon  after  occurred  ;  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  to  arrange  its  proceedings,  the  Temperance 
members  objected  ;  much  indignation  and  reproach 
ensued ;  the  Temperance  men  continued  firm,  and 
argued  the  point  at  length,  and  they  were  finally 
permitted  to  receive  their  own  share  of  the  entry- 
money,  to  spend  it  as  they  pleased  :  they  disbursed 
it  in  Temperance  Tracts.  By  the  next  occasion  of 
the  disposal  of  entries,  the  cause  of  Temperance 
had  improved  :  after  a  short  debate,  a  majority 
carried  the  following  resolution,  “No  drink,  but  a 
Mechanics’  Library  !”  And  at  the  present  date,  it 
is  believed,  that  the  former  employment  of  entry- 
money  is  now  almost  universally  abrogated  in  the 
Scottish  printfields,  and  a  fund  instituted  for  widows 
and  unemployed  workmen.  Previous  to  this  change, 
however,  at  some  printfields,  to  prevent  drink  being 
introduced  at  work  hours,  a  guard  was  placed  on 
the  gate.  A  spectator  once  observed  the  following 
ingenious  scheme,  to  lodge  a  small  quantity  of 
whisky  within  premises,  which  were  well  garrisoned 
against  it.  Standing  by  the  mill-lead,  which  was 
uncommonly  deep  and  rapid,  he  saw  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  a  little  girl  fasten  a  stone  to  the  end  of  a 
string,  and  throw  it  across  the  stream  to  another 
girl,  who  disengaged  the  stone,  and  tied  the  cord 
round  a  bottle,  which  was  thus  drawn  by  the  other 
safely  through  the  water,  and  concealed  beneath 
her  garment ;  she  then  turned  to  the  left,  where 
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might  be  seen  a  scout  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
women’s  apartment,  holding  up  a  stick  with  a  white 
rag  at  the  end  of  it ;  she  remained  stock  still  for 
some  time,  but  the  instant  the  white  rag  was  lower¬ 
ed,  and  a  red  one  displayed  in  its  place,  the  deposi¬ 
tary  made  a  bolt,  and  accomplished  the  lodgment  of 
her  cargo  in  the  women’s  room,  at  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  overseer  had  gone  to  another  part 
of  the  work.  At  the  same  place,  a  spirit-dealer’s 
account  against  some  girls  was  found,  amounting  to 
about  five  pounds  sterling. 

The  regulations  of  drinking  at  the  herring  fishery, 
are  somewhat  complicated.  At  importing  salt,  sev¬ 
eral  glasses  are  given  to  each  man ;  and  at  sailing 
for  the  isles,  the  men  are  frequently  put  on  board 
intoxicated  :  in  hiring  boats  at  the  fishing-grounds, 
whisky  flows  profusely — those  are  esteemed  the  best 
employers  who  give  the  most  spirits,  and  masters 
supplant  one  another  by  bribes  of  whisky.  Each 
well-fitted  boat,  on  arriving  at  the  receiving  vessel, 
gets  a  bottle  of  whisky,  besides  a  couple  of  glasses 
to  each  man.  The  women  who  clean  the  fish  have 
three  glasses  a-day  :  at  the  first  introduction  of  this 
practice,  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
above  half  a  glass.  In  a  slack  fishing,  a  vessel  hav¬ 
ing  three  to  four  hundred  barrels,  requires  about 
sixty  gallons  of  spirits.  Thus  educated,  the  fisher¬ 
men,  not  content  with  their  morning’s  supply,  fre¬ 
quently  go  ashore,  and,  drinking  at  their  own  cost, 
spend  the  day  in  rioting  and  wickedness. 

With  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  Loch  fishing 
adjacent  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  in  Lochfine,  and 
elsewhere,  the  customs  are  very  pernicious.  The 
merchant  boats  or  Coupers ,  are  necessitated  to  be 
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copiously  supplied  with  spirits  to  meet  the  various 
usages  among  the  fishers,  and  accordingly  spirit- 
dealers  are  frequently  interested  in  these,  and  lend 
capital  to  the  Coupers  to  purchase  herrings,  their 
remuneration  consisting  in  the  consumption  of  their 
whisky  in  the  drinking  usages  of  the  trade.  If  a 
Couper  has  to  deal  with  fifteen  fishing  boats,  as  these 
have  generally  three  men  a  piece,  he  is  obliged  to 
expend  forty-five  glasses  of  whisky  in  “  earles,”  on 
the  evening  previous  to  the  fishing.  Another  sim¬ 
ilar  quantity  is  given  on  the  fishing  boats  coming 
alongside  in  the  morning ;  the  same  during  the 
bargain-making  ;  and  the  same  at  paying  and  part¬ 
ing  ;  in  all  one  hundred  and  eighty  glasses  for  one 
trip — and  various  circumstances  may  increase  the 
quantity  to  about  double.  The  result  is,  that  many 
of  the  men  are  partially  intoxicated,  and  instead  of 
preparing  for  another  night’s  fishing,  go  ashore  and 
finish  with  complete  intoxication.  Thus  the  market 
is  ill  supplied,  the  trade  ill  managed,  and  loose  and 
immoral  habits  forced  on  the  population  by  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  these  customs.  To  complete  the  evil, 
the  Coupers,  on  coming  to  port,  are  obliged,  by  the 
rule  or  etiquette  of  the  trade,  to  bargain  for  the 
distribution  of  their  cargo  among  the  hawkers  and 
retailers,  over  whisky. 

At  agricultural  roups ,  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
seller  to  introduce  spirits,  and  to  dispose  of  it  gratis 
to  bidders,  in  the  most  plentiful  manner  ;  many  in¬ 
dividuals  are  thus  led  to  lavish  their  offers  in  a  fool¬ 
ish  way,  greatly  to  their  own  detriment.  Foreign¬ 
ers  would  scarcely  believe  what  is  said  of  the  cau¬ 
tious,  suspicious  character  of  the  Scots,  were  they 
witnesses  of  a  public  sale  of  stock  in  this  country  : 
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how  respectable  persons  can  shamelessly  excite  the 
emulation  of  a  roup,  by  means  so  exceptionable,  is 
much  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  it  is  the  custom,  and 
that  seemingly  reconciles  to  all  monstrous  things. 
Among  cattle-dealers,  and  butchers,  there  are  few 
or  no  dry  bargains  ;  and  if  the  business  between  the 
parties  be  in  the  country,  they  will  go  miles  to  a 
public-house,  to  proceed  in  and  close  the  transac¬ 
tion.  Our  informant  states,  that  when  a  grazier  or 
drover  proposes  for  sale  either  black  cattle,  sheep, 
fed  calves,  or  pigs,  the  butcher  alleges  the  necessity 
of  tasting  together  ;  the  seller  then  is  his  gill  or  two, 
perhaps  more,  and  if  a  bargain  happen  to  ensue,  the 
buyer  calls  in  his  gill  or  gills,  and  they  part  hearty* 

Tasting  is  common  even  in  selling  a  side  of  beef, 
and  at  the  settlement  of  accounts  is  universal.  So 
that  this  class  of  transactions  is  greatly  shackled  by 
the  intrusion  of  spirituous  liquor,  and  waste  and 
wickedness  follow. 

Although  the  custom  of  drinking  over  bargains, 
among  merchants  and  traders  of  the  higher  rank, 
is  happily  obsolete,  it  is  by  no  means  the  case 
among  the  industrious  classes.  It  is  much  the 
practice  in  bargain  and  sale  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  among  all  inferior  dealers  of  every  kind,  to 
settle  the  transaction  over  strong  liquor — a  most 
pernicious  order  of  things,  that  vitiates  and  debases 
the  springs  of  common  business  at  their  source. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  explain  to  the  English  reader,  that  the  cautious  feelings 
of  the  Scotch  nation,  induce  them  often  to  undercolour  their  phraseology.  Thus 
a  reprobate  is  called  by  them  “  a  hooly  do  weel,”  (i.  e.  one  who  is  tardy  in  do¬ 
ing  what  is  good).  A  peasant  when  asked  how  he  does  to-day,  replies,  “  No 
that  ill,  I  thank  you,”  (i.  e.  I  am  not  very  ill).  —  Tasting ,  in  the  sense  of  the 
text,  does  not  mean  merely  to  try  by  the  palate,  but  to  drink  whisky  moderately. 
The  intention,  it  may  be  conceded,  is  frequently  to  partake  only  in  moderation, 
but  in  a  great  plurality  of  cases  it  finishes  with  excess. 
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It  would  be  impossible  in  this  place,  to  calculate 
the  extent  of  the  deterioration  of  morals  which  this 
custom  occasions,  seeing  that  it  is  nearly  universal 
over  North  Britain  :  and  that  it  infers  not  only  the 
common  evils  that  are  incident  to  inebriation,  but 
frequently  also  an  element  of  treachery  and  deceit. 
The  seller  trusting  to  his  superior  capacity  of  with¬ 
standing  the  power  of  liquor,  sometimes  expects  in 
this  way  to  procure  a  better  bargain,  and  the  buyer 
is  no  less  sanguine.  4 4  It  is  a  hard  heart  that  whisky 
will  not  soften,”  was  the  observation  of  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  adopt  this  method  of  improving  his  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

In  some  places,  what  is  called  a  rue-bargain  is 
admitted  on  the  following  terms : — a  customer,  after 
having  been  over-reached  at  a  bargain  made  in  a 
public-house,  goes  home,  and  acknowledges  to  his 
wife  the  stipulations  he  has  come  under,  who  next 
morning  satisfies  him  in  more  ways  than  one  perhaps, 
that  it  will  be  for  his  interest  to  attempt  to  procure 
redress.  If  the  seller  be  a  hard  man,  he  will  not 
probably  get  free  ;  but  sometimes  a  rue-bargain  is 
permitted  on  a  forfeit  of  whisky,  which  varies  in 
amount  according  to  the  value  of  the  merchandize 
in  question. 

A  respectable  informant  states,  that  he  has  known 
many  sad  results  of  drinking  over  bargains,  in  the 
case  of  retailers  at  their  wholesale  purchases,  or 
settlement  of  accounts.  Many  individuals  in  these 
professions  have  been  taught  habits  of  intemperance 
from  this  custom  ;  and  many  others,  finding  that 
the  mode  of  life  to  which  it  subjected  them  was  be¬ 
coming  ruinous,  managed  to  substitute  the  principal 
shopman  in  their  own  place,  in  order  that  they 
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might  undergo  the  risk  of  fulfilling  the  baneful 
usage  :  this  however  was  only  putting  one  unfor¬ 
tunate  victim  in  the  place  of  another,  which  the 
sequel  in  general  sorrowfully  demonstrated. 

Commercial  orders  of  any  consequence,  given  to 
tinsmiths,  joiners,  smiths,  ship-chandlers,  flax-dress- 
ers,  slaters,  tanners,  and  almost  all  the  minor  manu¬ 
facturers,  are  frequently  adjusted  over  strong  liquor, 
as  a  matter  of  etiquette  and  necessity. 

It  is,  however,  no  small  encouragement  to  know, 
that  the  usage  of  drinking  at  bargains,  inveterate  as 
it  is,  has  given  way  in  some  instances  to  direct  com¬ 
bination,  In  a  populous  district  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  the  cattle  trade  was  much  infested  with 
an  apparent  necessity  of  drinking  at  all  sales.  The 
parties  concerned  admitted  that  this  practice  was 
expensive,  worthless,  nay  pernicious  in  the  extreme ; 
that  it  cost  even  a  temperate  man  twenty-five  pounds 
a  year  in  tasting  ;  that  it  wasted  time,  and  impeded 
despatch  of  business  at  the  rate  of  a  day  for  an  hour  ; 
that  it  led  astray  the  young  men  in  the  trade,  and 
that  consequent  drunkenness  had  cut  off  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  nearly  a  whole  family :  in  short,  that  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  usage  should  be 
abrogated  ;  but  how  that  could  be  accomplished  it 
was  impossible  to  say,  as  a  wet  bargain  was  in  this 
trade  a  matter  of  strict  honour  and  etiquette  ;  and 
no  individual  could  dare  to  controvert  the  custom 
without  losing  caste,  and  in  somesort  throwing  him¬ 
self  out  of  society.  An  attempt,  however,  at  joint 
measures  was  made.  Individuals  were  advised  with 
again,  and  again,  and  again.  When  matters  were 
ripe,  a  select  meeting  was  called  :  some  influential 
friends  of  Temperance  also  attended  :  the  whole 
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matter  was  discussed  for  two  hours :  some  objec¬ 
tions  were  stated,  though  somewhat  languidly,  to 
the  following  effect “  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
whisky  that  we  taste  at  bargains,  but  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  customer,  and  success  to  the  transac¬ 
tion.  Do  not  gentlemen  drink  healths,  if  not  at 
such  bargains  as  ours,  yet  on  similar,  or  on  other 
occasions  ?  Would  they  like  to  be  laughed  at,  or 
thought  mean,  or  deficient  in  manners,  and  so  forth.” 
It  happened,  fortunately,  on  this  occasion,  that  it 
could  be  stated  of  various  influential  individuals, 
who  lived  in  the  district,  that  they  had,  on  principle, 
given  up  the  practice  of  drinking  healths  for  some 
years,  without  any  loss  of  character,  or  injury  to 
their  affairs.  When  the  parties  were  fully  satisfied 
of  this  fact,  they  came  to  a  unanimous  resolution  to 
combine,  and  thus  to  countenance  one  another  in 
declining  to  drink  at  bargains  ;  and  not  a  little 
pleasing  has  been  the  result.  To  use  somewhat  the 
language  of  one  of  themselves,  in  speaking  several 
months  afterwards  of  the  combination,  4  ‘  It  is  a  good 
institution.  The  dealer  instead  of  spending  four 
days  drinking  in  the  way  of  business,  gets  his  lots 
disposed  of  in  four  hours,  and  off*  he  goes  across  the 
Highland  ferries,  with  bills  and  cash,  in  perfect 
sobriety,  without  expense  or  folly.” 

Some  of  the  parties  to  this  combination  did  not, 
it  must  be  confessed,  always  strictly  adhere  to 
its  obligation.  Nevertheless,  the  usage-spell  was 
broken ;  and  to  make  up  for  defaulters,  many  trades¬ 
men  in  other  lines  of  business  either  joined  the 
special  combination,  or  have  been  encouraged  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  pernicious  custom, 
and  its  total  disuse  is  making  progress  throughout 
the  district. 
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It  is  extremely  affecting  to  find,  that  an  inebriate 
is  sometimes  one  of  the  most  anxious  of  his  class  to 
remove  a  drinking  usage,  as  being  to  him  the  source 
of  continuous  and  irresistible  temptation. 

I  shall  conclude  this  point  with  the  following  re¬ 
lation.  A  young  married  man  of  respectable  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  middle  ranks,  had  fallen  for  years 
into  habits  of  inebriation.  On  hearing  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  Temperance  Society  in  the  town  in 
wrhich  he  resided,  he  resolved  to  join  it,  and  did  so. 
The  two  first  days  of  total  abstinence  from  his  or¬ 
dinary  stimulant,  told  severely  upon  his  nerves,  and 
he  kept  his  bed  ;  the  third  day,  in  attempting  to  get 
up,  he,  from  sheer  weakness,  fell  flat  on  the  floor. 
His  friends  became  alarmed,  and  urged  him  to  take 
a  little  spirits,  but  he  resolutely  refused,  and  declar¬ 
ed  his  determination  to  die  on  the  spot  rather  than 
return  to  whisky.  The  fourth  and  fifth  days,  he 
felt  very  ill,  but  became  convalescent  on  the  sixth. 
In  little  more  than  a  fortnight  he  was  perfectly 
well ;  the  tone  of  his  stomach  recovered,  he  could 
partake  of  hot  meat ;  his  flesh  returned  ;  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  his  natural  disposition,  moreover,  was  restor¬ 
ed  ;  his  children  no  longer  crept  terrified  out  of  his 
way  to  bed  or  elsewhere  ;  he  was  kind  to  his  wife, 
and  had  no  more  the  temper  of  a  tiger  as  was  some¬ 
times  affirmed  of  him  before.  His  wife  even  declar¬ 
ed  to  an  acquaintance  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  that 
their  house  was  now  a  heaven  upon  earth.  His 
affairs  were  soon  retrieved,  new  clothes  were  put  on, 
the  snuff  was  wiped  away  from  the  nose  ;  and  he  be¬ 
ing  a  handsome,  personable  man,  walked  forth  erect 
into  the  streets,  while  all  wondered  and  were  glad 
at  the  favourable  metamorphosis.  This  state  of 
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felicity  continued  for  a  twelvemonth ;  but  unluckily 
the  usage  of  drinking  at  bargains  was  not  departed 
from  ;  he  seemed  to  find  it  very  expedient  for  his 
affairs  to  repeat  this  custom,  but  he  fulfilled  it  in 
porter,  not  in  spirits.  By  and  bye  he  is  known  to 
have  reasoned  thus  with  himself,  “  I  am  now  inde¬ 
pendent  of  whisky;  this  I  have  demonstrated  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  and  to  that  of  all  my  friends  and 
acquaintance.  The  drinking  of  porter,  while  others 
take  spirits,  will  not  do  ;  I  am  singular,  and  am 
laughed  at ;  besides,  it  brings  old  failings  to  every 
body’s  remembrance.  I  will  now  order  whisky  as 
before,  but  shall  taste  only  and  do  no  more.”  He 
withdrew  from  the  Temperance  Society  ;  began  to 
take  whisky  at  bargains  once  more,  continued  sober 
for  some  months,  encreased  his  doses,  and  finally 
fell  again  into  the  gulph  of  intemperance.  Now, 
but  for  this  usage,  this  man,  humanly  speaking, 
never  would  have  relapsed. 

The  multiplicity  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
drinking  at  fairs,  markets,  and  sacraments,  can 
scarcely  have  passed  unobserved  even  by  inatten¬ 
tive  spectators,  although  it  is  unaccountable  how 
little  known  to  one  class  are  the  mysteries  of  ine¬ 
briation  of  another. 

The  stopping  of  farmers  on  horseback  or  in  carts, 
with  their  friends  or  families,  at  a  variety  of  public- 
houses,  as  they  pass  homewards,  occasions  a  sad 
deterioration  of  morals  in  that  class  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  We  have  been  disturbed  at  a  respectable  inn, 
in  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  as  late  as  ten  o’clock  at 
night,  by  farmers  and  their  families  making  their 
fourth  or  fifth  stop  from  town  on  a  market  day ;  and 
at  this  stage,  the  noise,  singing,  and  riot  of  these 
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(otherwise  respectable)  people  was  inconceivable. 
A  principal  motive  of  this  practice  lies  in  some  of 
the  party  thus  rewarding  the  owner  of  the  cart  for 
giving  them  a  cast  homewards  ;  with  others  a  part¬ 
ing  glass  is  the  excuse. 

The  tasting  by  young  country  females  at  markets, 
fairs,  and  sacraments,  is  most  deleterious  ;  and  the 
national  character  of  that  class,  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  alone,  is  on  the  high  road  to  ruin.  The  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  treating  females  in  the  same 
manner,  in  steam-boat  jaunts,  is  lamentable  ;  both 
sexes  are  in  this  way  reduced  to  a  most  awkward 
dilemma  ;  for  a  girl  cannot  refuse  a  glass  from  her 
admirer,  because  this  is  the  authorized  universal 
mark  of  respect  and  kindness  ;  and  as  little  can  the 
best  intentioned  young  man  decline  to  olfer  it,  be¬ 
cause  he  would  thus  fail  in  courtesy  to  her  on  whom 
he  wishes  to  bestow  pre-eminent  honour.  Some 
youths  have  been  known  to  defer  their  entrance  into 
a  Temperance  Society  till  after  their  marriage,  lest 
failure  in  the  usual  compliments  should  be  miscon¬ 
strued,  and  create  a  coldness  with  their  future  wives. 
A  young  man  lately  withdrew  his  name  from  a  Tem¬ 
perance  Society,  unable  to  endure  the  taunts  he 
would  sustain,  and  the  risk  of  offence  he  would  give, 
in  refusing  to  taste  and  drink  healths  at  his  marriage ; 
after  this  was  over,  however,  he  rejoined  the  Society. 
On  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it 
is  almost  never,  generally  speaking,  that  a  young 
woman  drinks  ardent  spirits.  In  the  case  of  a  be¬ 
trothed  girl,  if  her  intended  husband  should  witness 
such  an  unusual  breach  of  good  morals,  it  might 
possibly  lead  to  a  rupture,  without  any  fear  of  an 
action  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  on  behalf  of 
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the  female.  But  how  fatal  is  the  difference  in  our 
boasted  country  ;  a  young  man  is  forced  to  offer 
liquid  fire  to  his  sweetheart,  and  she  is  no  less  obliged 
to  receive  it.  “  How  is  it  possible  to  court  a  lass 
without  whisky  ?”  was  somewhat  of  the  reply  of  a 
young  peasant  when  pressed  to  join  a  Temperance 
Association.  So  that  as  whisky  is  the  instrument 
of  courtesy  in  this  country,  a  girl  necessarily  con¬ 
ceives  herself  neglected  by  deficiency  of  her  lover 
in  the  usual  treat  of  this  wretched  poison. 

At  registration  of  names  with  the  parish  clerk 
for  marriage,  a  compliment  of  whisky  is  necessary 
to  a  few  near  relations  and  intimate  friends  of  the 
couple.  In  some  places  an  additional  and  larger 
meeting  is  held  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  banns,  where  another  mystery  of  whisky 
is  celebrated,  and  the  bride  is  presented  with  gifts. 

In  some  large  towns,  where  there  is  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  rural  walks  and  silent  retreats  for  court¬ 
ship,  the  lover  puts  on  his  best  clothes,  and  having 
previously  sent  a  message  to  his  fair  friend,  they 
meet  in  a  respectable  public  house  ;  and  instead  of 
whispering  their  vows  in  unison  with  the  zephyrs 
among  the  leaves,  and  under  the  moon’s  silver  light, 
they  talk  over  their  matters  as  they  can,  amid  the 
clatter  of  tumblers  and  pint  stoups ;  whilst  the 
blushes  of  the  maiden,  if  she  has  any,  are  gaudily 
revealed  in  the  glare  of  gas  lights.  This  is  scarcely 
endurable,  but  the  sequel  is  worse.  The  public 
house  in  this  manner  acquires  a  sacred  character ; 
it  is  firmly  associated  with  the  most  delightful  hours 
of  the  most  delightful  season  of  life ;  and  after 
marriage,  when  a  smiling  offspring  arrives,  it  is  quite 
usual  for  man  and  wife,  after  a  walk  through  the 
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streets  and  public  resorts  with  their  children,  to 
finish  the  enjoyment  of  the  holiday,  with  a  family 
party  in  the  same  fatal  whisky  receptacle  where 
they  first  breathed  to  each  other  the  voice  of  love. 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  at  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  among  the  operative  classes  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comment ;  and  sometimes 
even  the  mob  collected  at  the  doors  while  the  rite 
is  performing,  must  be  pleased  and  pacified  from 
outrage  by  a  treat  of  liquor. 

Besides  the  profuse  drinking  that  occurs  on  the 
immediate  occasion  of  a  birth  or  funeral,  the  general 
practice  throughout  the  country  is,  to  give  a  glass 
to  every  one  that  comes  into  a  house  after  a  birth 
till  the  baptism.  This  is  sometimes  the  sole  reason 
for  precipitating  the  rite  ;  sober  people  wishing  to 
dismiss  the  whisky  jar  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the 
event  of  a  decease,  every  one  gets  a  glass  who  comes 
within  the  door,  until  the  funeral,  and  for  six  weeks 
after  it.  An  undertaker  charges  more  for  his  work¬ 
men  on  account  of  the  want  of  work  he  must  sustain 
from  the  mad  profusion  of  families  on  these  occa¬ 
sions.  The  ordinary  drinking  on  a  funeral  day  is 
too  well  known  to  need  further  notice.  In  a  large 
town  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  it  was  lately  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  invite  some  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  to 
funerals  ;  to  admit  them  all  within  the  house,  at 
great  expense  and  trouble,  when  the  family  was  by 
no  means  in  a  state  to  be  harassed  with  wholesale 
preparations,  or  it  may  be,  well  provided,  by  the 
demise  of  a  father,  for  extra  expense.  People  seem¬ 
ed  to  forget,  that  to  those  who  have  long  hung  in 
tortured  suspence  over  the  deceitful  revolutions  of  a 
death-bed,  repose  and  quiet  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
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and  that  after  vigils  of  protracted  sleeplessness  and 
anguish,  it  may  be  dangerous,  with  unstrung  nerves, 
to  encounter  the  noise  and  distraction  of  the  under¬ 
taker’s  hammer,  and  to  admit  hundreds  of  uncon¬ 
cerned  spectators  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  do¬ 
mestic  woe.  Regardless  of  these  considerations, 
however,  multitudes  were  introduced  ;  all  the  large 
rooms  crowded,  and  sometimes  a  neighbour’s  apart¬ 
ments  put  into  requisition ;  liquor  and  bread  were 
handed  round  :  for  although  in  other  countries  they 
weep  and  fast,  in  this  merry  land,  the  chief  part  of 
our  external  mourning  for  the  dead,  consists  in 
hearty  eating  and  drinking. 

This  method  of  conducting  burials,  though  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  was  submitted  to  for  many 
years,  because  it  was  the  custom.  As,  however, 
the  practice  came  within  the  range  of  drinking 
usages,  an  individual  interested  in  the  abolition  of 
these,  adopted  means  for  a  general  change,  which 
proved  quite  successful,  in  as  far  as  the  drink,  ex¬ 
pense,  and  invasion  of  health,  and  peace  of  families 
were  concerned.  The  alteration  was  finally  received 
with  much  favour  and  approbation  by  all  ranks,  and 
has  been  acted  upon  ever  since.  The  first  part  of 
the  reform-process,  was  a  series  of  reiterated  con¬ 
versations  with  a  wide  range  of  individuals  succes¬ 
sively,  upon  the  inconvenience  and  evils  of  the  then 
method  of  interment,  and  the  necessity  of  a  change. 
As  the  doctrine  of  “  Anti-usage ”  was  at  that  date 
obscure  and  unknown,  it  took  about  eighteen  months 
to  convince  a  suitable  number  of  inhabitants,  that  it 
was  possible  to  attempt  an  alteration  with  a  prospect 
of  success.  When  matters  were  ripe  a  select  meet¬ 
ing  was  called ;  some  of  the  parties  were  influential, 
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but  the  number  was  not  above  six-and-thirty ;  they 
all  agreed,  and  signed  a  resolution,  that  when  it 
should  please  Divine  Providence  to  bring  death  into 
any  of  their  families,  they  should  resolutely  adopt 
the  new  plan.  The  subscription  paper  was  carried 
round,  and  more  individuals  attached  their  names  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  usage  power  was  broken  ; 
the  whole  community  prepared  themselves  to  aban¬ 
don  it.  In  one  week’s  time  (notwithstanding  some 
wavering,  especially  of  female  relations)  the  new 
plan  was  adopted  throughout,  and  fairly  superseded 
the  former  ceremony.  Besides  the  direct  advantage 
obtained  at  the  funeral  itself,  the  change  in  some 
measure  has  altered  the  preliminary  and  posterior 
whisky  service  we  have  before  noticed. 

An  important  corollary  may  be  deduced  from 
this  relation,  viz. — ' That  when  an  artificial  drinking 
usage  is  burdensome  and  pernicious,  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to  sign  obliga¬ 
tions,  or  join  directly  for  its  abrogation  :  a  very  few 
determined  persons,  by  combining  together,  will 
demolish  a  usage.  In  the  case  mentioned,  thirty- 
six  individuals  changed  a  practice  that,  on  account 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  men  touching  all  matters 
connected  with  dead  relatives,  was  thought  to  be 
quite  inveterate  and  unalterable,  and  that  over  a 
community  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  I  am 
most  anxious  that  members  of  Temperance  Societies 
should  ever  bear  this  principle  in  mind,  when  they 
are  affected  by  despondency  in  contemplating  the 
multitude  of  usages,  and  the  multitude  of  persons 
in  this  empire  whose  individual  consent  seems  ne¬ 
cessary,  before  we  can  expect  a  general  abrogation. 
All  the  artificial  drinking  usages  are  burdensome  : 
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they  are  in  the  nature  of  taxes ;  the  inhabitants 
generally  yearn  to  be  quit  of  them,  if  they  dared. 
But  we  shall  not  at  present  press  this  point  farther ; 
we  shall  recur  to  it  by  and  bye,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  proceed  with  our  list. 

Saturday  was  not  always  the  pay-night  in  Scot- 
land;  but  it  has  become  nearly  universally  so  ;  and 
this  for  two  reasons :  first,  the  men  thus  obtained 
the  Sabbath  to  lounge,  after  Saturday  night’s  de¬ 
bauch  ;  and,  secondly,  the  masters  thought,  that  by 
interposing  Sunday,  they  would  get  their  operatives 
sober  to  the  workshops  on  Monday.  However,  it 
has  scarcely  answered  this  latter  purpose;  or,  if  so, 
it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  rearing  up  a  system  of 
educating  the  men  for  inebriation,  by  giving  them 
the  advantage  of  a  leisure  day,  in  which  they  may 
drink  and  lie  in  bed  all  the  forenoon.  Many  mas¬ 
ters  pay  regularly  in  a  public-house  ;  and  many,  to 
save  the  trouble  of  procuring  change,  give  pound 
notes  among  a  number  of  their  men,  who  adjourn 
statedly  to  the  tavern  in  order  to  change  them ;  the 
public-houses  are  provided  accordingly  on  Saturday 
nights  with  change  and  drink  ;  and  the  ordinary 
rule  is,  sixpence  to  be  drunk  for  every  pound  chang¬ 
ed  ;  sometimes,  besides  the  sixpence,  greater  part 
of  the  wages  is  drunk.  Wives  scold  and  weep— 
children  starve  and  sicken— the  police-office  is  filled, 
and  Monday’s  catalogue  quadrupled  above  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  This  source  of  evil  is  truly  de¬ 
plorable.  In  a  few  large  works  in  the  West  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  pay  night  has  been  changed. 

Reams  of  paper  have  been  devoted  by  respectable 
travellers,  to  point  out  the  idleness  and  waste  of  the 
Sabbath  that  obtains  on  the  Continent ;  and  we  join 
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in  lamenting  this  universal  sin,  which  has  been  often 
demonstrated,  by  experienced  physicians  and  pious 
divines,  as  suicidal  both  of  body  and  soul.  Not 
only,  however,  is  the  Sabbath  in  many  cases  wasted 
in  our  own  country,  but  its  most  hallowed  hours 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  a  fearful  training  into 
iniquity,  a  hell-born  nurture  into  habits  exitial  and 
destructive.  Short  lived  is  the  policy  of  employers 
in  this  case;  when  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
to  purchase  a  deceitful  Monday  of  sobriety,  revenges 
itself  upon  them  by  inebriation  augmented,  a  hun¬ 
dred  fold,  that  rules  and  revels  throughout  the 
whole  year. 

Sabbath  School  Teachers  ought  also  to  know, 
that  the  meagre  attendance  and  rebellious  behaviour 
of  their  children  arise  chiefly  from  the  carelessness 
of  parents  ;  that  this  proceeds  from  the  general  pre¬ 
valence  of  inebriation,  and  this  again  chiefly  from 
the  potency  of  the  drinking  usages,  and  from  none 
more  than  the  payment  of  wages  on  Saturday  night, 
and  money-usage  therewith  connected. 

The  Subscribers  to  Mechanics’  Libraries,  and  the 
Managers  of  Mechanics5  Institutions  should  also  be 
continually  put  in  mind  that  national  intemperance 
is  the  great  barrier  to  the  spread  of  these  establish¬ 
ments.  The  young  operatives  are  from  this  cause 
indisposed  to  intellectual  improvement,  their  time 
for  reflection  is  wasted  in  meditations  on  new  plans 
of  drinking  and  frolic,  and  the  money  thus  spent 
leaves  nothing  wherewith  to  help  the  funds  of  a 
public  library,  or  to  purchase  books  for  private  per¬ 
usal.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  have  found 
these  sentiments  prevalent  among  very  intelligent 
men  in  the  industrious  classes,  who  have  been  con- 
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cerned  in  such  institutions ;  and  I  trust  that,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  universal  rise  shall  be  made  among 
them  against  the  drinking  usages :  a  consummation 
I  am  not  unprepared  to  expect,  from  what  I  know 
has  already  taken  place  in  this  way.  But  as  the 
subject  is  extremely  important  we  must  incur  a 
slight  repetition. 

The  principal  obstruction  to  the  advancement  of 
mental  improvement  among  the  industrious  classes, 
arises  from  lack  of  means  for  building  library  rooms, 
for  purchasing  books,  for  erecting  commodious  halls 
where  lectures  might  be  delivered  regularly,  and 
scientific  experiments  be  fitly  prepared  and  exhibit¬ 
ed  ;  and  from  want  of  funds  for  furnishing  lecturers, 
and  teachers  of  moral  and  natural  science,  with  a 
moderate  annual  provision,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  entirely  dependent  on  the  casual  attendance 
of  students.  In  every  middle  sized  community  in 
Scotland,  the  drinking  usage  fund  amounts  not  only 
to  hundreds  but  to  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  part  of  which  might  go  most  legitimately 
and  naturally  into  this  new  and  desirable  channel. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  rich  and 
powerful  nation,  there  is  in  the  towns  the  most 
shameful  want  of  public  walks,  and  healthful  resort 
for  general  recreation,  of  play  ground  for  children, 
of  public  piazzas  along  the  streets,  and  other  shelter 
from  the  weather,  of  convenience  for  the  exhibition 
of  statues,  paintings,  and  other  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts,  of  roomy  buildings  for  education  of  chil¬ 
dren,  with  gardens  and  courts  attached  ;  and  even 
the  prisons  and  places  for  punishment  of  public 
offenders,  are  generally  constructed  in  a  way  cal¬ 
culated  rather  to  encrease  than  to  prevent  crime. 
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And  those  philanthropists  who  would  attempt  any 
improvement  on  any  branch  of  these  matters,  are 
constantly  met  with  the  hopeless  and  impassable 
barrier  of  want  of  funds.  Now,  one  year  of  the 
drinking  usage-money,  including  the  net  usage  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  sums  consumed  in  drink  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  of  the  sums  annually  spent  on  intoxi¬ 
cating  beverages  in  general,  would  prove  equal  to 
the  attainment  of  all  the  objects  above  mentioned. 
I  mean  to  say,  that  the  sum  consumed  in  one  year 
throughout  the  empire,  in  intoxicating  liquor,  would 
effect  all  these  objects,  if  it  amounts,  as  has  been 
stated,  to  many  millions  sterling.  In  some  quarters 
I  know  that  a  demonstration  has  been  made  by  the 
friends  of  mental  improvement  among  the  operatives 
themselves,  to  make  the  drinking  usage-money  avail¬ 
able  for  some  of  these  purposes. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  accumulation  of  evil 
that  accrues  on  the  smallest  sum  being  voted  for 
drink,  as  being  only  a  nucleus  for  extensive  intoxi¬ 
cation  :  we  now  refer  to  the  system  of  reciprocity, 
as  being  attended  with  baneful  effects,  but  have  not 
time  to  pursue  it.  Spirituous  liquors  are  a  chief 
medium  of  courtesy  between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes ;  but  it  is  occasionally  one  of  extreme  danger 
to  the  inebriate  and  his  family,  as  making  a  begin¬ 
ning,  and  setting  him  on  the  tipple,  as  it  is  called, 
even  though  he  should  have  resolved  against  it. — 
A  landlady,  in  settling  with  a  farmer  for  his  butter 
and  cheese,  brings  out  the  bottle  and  the  glass  with 
her  own  hands,  and  presses  it  on  his  acceptance. — 
How  can  he  refuse  a  lady  soliciting  him  to  do  that 
to  which  he  is,  perhaps,  unfortunately  already  more 
than  half  inclined  !  Porters,  hackney  coachmen, 
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and  even  female  servants,  are  literally  killed  with 
this  kindness.  Washer- women  have  the  glaring 
mistake  instilled  into  them,  that  spirits  are  necessary 
for  their  hard  work.  Seamen  are  generally  put  on 
board  drunk  by  their  friends,  and  immense  losses 
happen  from  their  inebriation,  of  which  the  owners 
little  guess. 

There  is,  at  times,  no  man  who  is  more  alive  to 
the  evils  of  his  situation  and  future  prospects,  than 
the  inebriate  himself:  often  has  he  been  heard  with 
tears,  and  with  a  qualm  at  his  heart,  to  wish  accurs¬ 
ed  whisky  were  banished  from  Scotland ;  and  he 
would  be  still  farther-sighted  did  he  wish  the  exe¬ 
crable  drinking  usages  expatriated  too.  In  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  sobriety  and  reason,  no  eye  can  survey  with 
an  emotion  like  his,  the  bare  walls  of  his  black  and 
gloomy  hovel,  the  limping  table  only  left,  the  bed¬ 
stead  a  hard  board,  eked  by  the  lair  of  wood  shav¬ 
ings,  in  the  dirty,  wet  corner ;  the  fire  extinguished, 
and  the  cold  chink  admitting  mournful  light  from 
beyond;  the  children  idle,  vagrant,  guilty,  long 
since  taken  from  school,  wandering  on  the  borders 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  ;  the  wife  sullen 
and  steeled,  or  broken-hearted,  and  herself  on  the 
brink  of  the  irretrievable  gulph.  Such  a  one  has 
been  known  to  form  the  most  desperate  resolves 
against  intoxication;  but  alas!  his  own  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  his  neighbours,  relatives  and 
friends,  have  combined  as  if  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  to  prevent  any  good  result  from  such  in¬ 
definite,  general  intentions  ;  too  general,  and  too 
indefinite  for  producing  consequences,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  shewn.*  Total  abstinence  is  his  only 
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hope — distance,  continuous  separation  throughout 
life,  from  the  sight,  smell,  yea,  if  possible,  from  the 
mental  conception,  of  the  destructive  bottle.  But 
some  usage  intervenes  which  is  considered  impera¬ 
tive  ;  if  he  refuses,  it  is  to  offend,  as  it  were,  all 
mankind,  at  least  all  his  own  circle ;  he  would  there¬ 
by  be  convicted  of  unsociableness,  want  of  common 
manners,  wish  to  break  rules,  to  follow  divisive 
courses ;  he  would  be  found  guilty  of  meanness,  if 
he  did  not,  on  the  proper  occasion,  give  his  glass. 
The  point  of  honour  is  unredressed  by  all  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  all  the  Temperance  Societies  on  their 
present  defective  foundation.  He  goes  forth,  it 
may  be,  some  morning  sober  and  resolved  ;  perhaps 
he  madly  swears  upon  the  evangelists  in  his  own 
feeble  strength,  against  general  inebriation ;  his 
wife’s  settled  and  faded  features  relax  into  some¬ 
thing  like  a  smile,  the  children  once  more  come 
round  their  father  and  mother  ;  he  pledges  himself 
by  a  strong  rude  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  is  indubi¬ 
tably  for  the  moment,  determined  and  conscientious ; 
when  lo !  before  nightfall,  some  benevolent  patron 
it  may  be,  some  well-meaning  customer,  some  bosom 
friend,  lets  out  the  stream  of  death  afresh  in  some¬ 
thinglike  a  paroxysm  of  courtesy,  goodwill,  etiquette 
and  kindness,  and  he  comes  back,  not  to  gladden 
his  family  with  the  day’s  wages  unspent,  and  to 
bless  them  with  returning  plenty  and  peace,  but 
trailed  on  the  shoulders  of  men  to  his  calamitous 
home,  he  is  fitted  by  despair  in  the  ruin  of  his  first 
attempt  at  reform,  to  descend  into  yet  lower  depths. 
Such  are  the  specific,  experienced,  and  ascertained 
effects  of  those  perilous  usages,  which  it  seems  the 
perverse  and  peculiar  delight  of  our  peasantry,  of 
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our  gentlemen,  of  our  ladies,  of  our  ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion,  to  rivet  and  perpetuate  upon  the  land. 

Colliers,  shoemakers,  hatters,  and  others,  some¬ 
times  do  not  work  at  all  on  Mondays,  and  great 
damage  is  done  to  the  cause  of  morality  among  in¬ 
dividuals  of  those  professions  on  these  leisure  days. 

The  launching  bowl  is  a  bonus  of  drink,  varying 
from  two  to  ten  pounds,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  ship,  bestowed  by  the  owners  on  the  apprentices 
of  a  ship-building  yard,  at  the  launch  of  a  vessel. — ■ 
The  graving  bowl  is  given  to  the  journeymen  after 
a  vessel  is  payed  with  tar.  Sums  are  also  given  for 
the  purpose  of  drinking  at  taking  in  and  out  of  the 
dry  dock.  The  operatives  of  the  sugar-relining 
business  expect  a  yearly  gratuity  in  the  same  bever¬ 
age,  from  all  tradesmen  and  others  by  whom  the 
sugarhouse  is  supplied  with  necessaries  and  repair. 
The  Luggage  Steam-boat  Companies  are  assailed 
about  New-year’s-day  with  demands,  not  from  their 
own  workmen,  but  from  those  of  their  customers. 
One  of  these  establishments  paid  lately  from  thirty 
to  forty  pounds  for  this  item,  per  annum. 

The  launch  bowl,  not  being  a  weekly  or  daily 
usage,  is  comparatively  innocent ;  yet  its  universal 
abrogation,  as  far  as  drinking  is  concerned,  would 
be  a  happy  event  for  the  apprentices  in  the  ship¬ 
building  yards :  reserving  the  gift  of  money  bestow¬ 
ed  by  the  owners  upon  occasion  of  a  launch,  to  be 
disposed  of  in  a  more  expedient  manner.  The 
effects  of  this  usage  has  been  thus  described: — After 
a  dance,  and  severe  debauch  all  night,  forty  or  fifty 
strong  young  men  may  be  seen  roaming  about  the 
country  next  day,  in  a  formidable  band,  provided 
with  two  large  jars  of  ardent  spirits;  they  seem 
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scarcely  actuated  by  any  particular  motive  in  their 
line  of  march  ;  sometimes  they  sit  down  among  the 
rocks  on  the  sea  shore,  and  out  of  their  grey -beards 
add  fuel  to  the  flame  ;  they  are  eyed  all  this  time 
with  jealousy  and  fear  by  passengers  ;  sometimes 
they  start  up  and  move  away  quickly,  and  are  next 
found  occupying  the  walls  of  the  highway  for  a 
considerable  space,  in  the  manner  of  crows,  using 
force  in  their  mad  folly  to  those  inadvertent  travel¬ 
lers  whom  they  can  lay  hands  upon,  obliging  them 
to  drink  whisky  ;  and  sometimes  employing  the 
most  ferocious  and  obscene  language  to  females  of 
every  rank  and  station  that  pass  ;  sometimes  they 
are  seen  running  at  the  top  of  their  speed  in  one 
group,  yelling  and  blaspheming  ;  mothers  call  in 
their  children  all  around,  and  bar  the  doors  of  the 
house  ;  farmers  and  others  pass,  if  possible,  another 
way- — the  country  seems  as  if  in  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  enemy;  they  perhaps  suddenly  stop,  quarrel 
among  themselves,  and  vociferate  what  nobody  can 
understand  :  in  a  few  seconds,  a  number  of  strong 
men  strip  themselves,  fight,  bleed  and  welter  among 
the  mud  of  the  road:  this  may  continue  for  hours, 
for  there  is  no  principle  of  order  among  them,  and 
discord  rules  triumphant.  Individual  acts  of  ag¬ 
gression  cannot  be  discovered  among  so  many,  to 
form  any  subject  of  public  prosecution ;  and  if  their 
friends  are  complained  to,  the  answer  maybe  ready, 
“  Hoot !  puir  chiels,  it  was  only  the  launch  bowl ; 
they  would  na’  hurt  a  flee,  if  they  had  iia’  got  a 
glass;”  and  yet  the  very  parents  who  return  this 
hypocritical  answer,  may  have  been  trembling  for 
weeks  at  what  might  eventually  be  the  results  of 
this  particular  frolic.  The  whisky  jars,  however, 
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run  dry  ;  the  drunken  excitement  flags ;  depression 
and  collapse  commence  ;  the  party  stop  their  hos¬ 
tility,  turn  cold  and  sleepy,  tumble  in  masses  behind 
the  hedges,  and  sleep  off  their  drink,  it  may  be  in 
some  cases  at  the  expense  of  a  rheumatic  fever,  or 
incipient  consumption  ;  and  are  perfectly  unable  to 
give  any  account  of  their  proceedings  at  a  future  day. 
Indeed  the  greater  part  may  be  respectable  lads, 
who  on  no  account  would  commit  any  such  breach 
of  the  peace  in  their  sober  moments  ;  nevertheless, 
scenes  of  this  kind,  coupled  with  the  multiplicity  of 
other  usages,  to  which  young  men  are  necessarily  . 
liable  in  this  country,  induce  among  them  general 
disregard  of  a  character  for  sobriety,  and  in  many 
cases  lead  to  a  recklessness  of  disposition,  that  is 
attended  with  effects  in  after  life  by  no  means  desir¬ 
able  ;  and  it  is  neither  meant  to  assert,  that  every 
individual  launch  bowl  frolic  proceeds  always  to  the 
above  extremities,  nor  that  all  those  engaged  are  to 
be  held  as  inveterate  offenders,  for  it  is  the  usage, 
hitherto  considered  by  all  parties  as  irresistible,  that 
has  proved  chiefly  in  fault. 

About  two  years  ago,  the  insanity  of  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  brought  before  the  parties  concerned, 
in  one  of  the  building-yards  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
and  a  reform  proposed.  It  met,  however,  with  a 
most  determined  opposition  from  the  elder  appren¬ 
tices,  in  the  hands  of  some  of  whom  the  money  is, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  usage,  deposited,  and 
who  are  the  regulators  of  the  revel;  some  of  the 
younger  lads,  however,  (stimulated  perhaps  in  part 
by  the  circumstance,  that  they  could  not  afford  dress 
to  join  the  preliminary  dance,)  endeavoured  to  agi¬ 
tate  the  question.  Hereupon  the  seniors  issued  an 
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edict  worthy  of  the  Grand  Turk,  or  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  viz.  that  whoever  was  heard  to  suggest 
any  innovation  on  the  usual  launch  bowl  procedure, 
should  receive  a  very  sufficient  chastisement  at  the 
hands  of  the  elder  brethren ;  this  was  an  obstruction 
which  for  a  time  proved  effectual;  the  juniors  were 
intimidated,  and  contented  themselves  with  sup¬ 
pressed  murmurs,  in  which  they  denominated  their 
opponents  “  tories,  and  abettors  of  corruption.’ ’ — 
By  and  bye,  however,  they  plucked  up  courage, 
and  renewed  free  talk  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
meantime,  the  magistrates  of  the  district  issued  a 
friendly  notice  to  the  inhabitants,  recommending 
the  abolition  of  certain  drinking  usages,  of  which 
one  was  the  launch  bowl.  Animated  by  this  gener¬ 
ous  encouragement,  the  younger  branches,  who 
were  by  this  time  a  considerable  majority  in  num¬ 
bers,  provoked  by  former  tyranny  and  oppression, 
proposed  to  have  a  regular  fight  for  it;  on  the  cal¬ 
culation,  that  though  a  junior  could  not  individually 
duel  his  senior,  yet  that  in  a  collective  capacity  it 
was  evident  that  they  might  settle  the  point  by  the 
arbitrement  of  war ;  some  wise  heads  among  them, 
however,  prevailed,  and  procured  a  more  suitable 
way  of  determining  the  question,  by  convening  a 
final  meeting,  where  the  abrogation  of  the  drinking 
usage  was  resolved  on  by  a  large  majority.  A  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  employers  (into  whose  hands  the  new- 
ship-owner’s  bounty  had  come,)  and  a  protest,  was 
signed  by  the  victors  :  the  assistance  of  the  masters 
to  the  new  proposals  was  joyfully  given,  and  the 
debate  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  is 
pleasing  to  know,  that  after  matters  had  come  to 
a  certain  height,  several  widowed  mothers  of  the 
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apprentices  were  emboldened  to  plead  privately  with 
the  masters,  that  they  would  use  all  their  influence 
in  favour  of  the  reform— such  a  step  of  interference 
they  by  no  means  dared  openly  to  take.  Thus  this 
triumph  was  obtained  by  the  perseverance  of  a  few 
boys,  against  a  long  and  formidable  opposition,  and 
with  little  assistance  from  any  influential  quarter, 
till  the  fate  of  the  day  had  been  in  fact  decided. 

With  regard  to  customs  between  females,  the 
necessity  of  particular  rules  and  occasions  of  drink¬ 
ing  is  roundly  got  the  better  of,  by  a  general  regu¬ 
lation,  that  whenever  one  female  visits  another,  it 
is  permitted  and  usual  to  bring  out  the  spirit-bottle. 
A  singular  trait  is  observable  when  a  wife  goes  for 
her  husband  to  the  public-house.  The  etiquette  is, 
that  she  should  be  asked  to  taste ;  and,  if  this  be 
not  performed,  she  is  offended  ;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  will  not  deign  to  touch  the  liquid  fire,  the 
husband  is  entitled  by  rule  to  refuse  to  go  home. 

A  country  girl,  servant  in  a  family  in  a  provincial 
town,  left  her  place  (although  it  was  an  agreeable 
one)  to  be  near  a  sister,  who  was  at  service  in  a 
large  city  ;  she  engaged  as  laundry-maid  in  a  house 
where  four  female  domestics  were  kept ;  and  on 
the  term  day  was  proceeding  along  the  streets,  when 
she  overtook  an  acquaintance,  who  she  knew  to  be 
on  her  way  to  service  in  the  same  house.  On  look¬ 
ing  at  the  luggage  of  her  companion,  she  perceived 
something  uncommon  among  the  parcels,  to  her  of 
rather  a  suspicious  appearance.  44  What’s  that?” 
says  she,  drawing  forth  a  bottle  from  its  hiding  place, 
44  it’s  no  whisky,  surely.”  44  To  be  sure  it  is,”  re¬ 
torted  her  friend,  44  and  if  you  have  not  brought 
yours  also,  you  will  have  but  a  cold  reception  from 
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our  new  companions.”  Our  heroine  thought  this 
was  jest;  but  unacquainted  with  the  drinking 
usages  of  her  new  situation,  she  was  not  long 
of  discovering  it  to  be  earnest.  At  midnight, 
after  the  family  had  retired  to  bed,  the  three 
other  maids  assembled  in  her  apartment,  the 
laundry,  produced  the  bottle  in  question,  which 
they  finished — the  girl  who  slept  with  her  having 
become  sick  in  consequence,  vomited  all  night. 
In  an  evening  or  two  afterwards,  the  cook- 
maid’s  bottle  was  punished  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  shortly  after  the  third  had  been  discussed,  our 
heroine’s  was  demanded  as  a  sort  of  legal  claim  ; 
she  however  was  a  girl  of  resolution,  and  declared 
her  fixed  determination  by  no  means  to  comply ; 
immediately  methods  of  disciplining  the  rebellious 
were  put  in  force  by  the  fellow-servants :  they  re¬ 
fused  to  help  her  in  the  washing  for  the  family,  told 
unfounded  stories  to  her  mistress,  in  short,  managed 
to  make  her  life  so  miserable  as  that  in  a  fortnight 
she  quitted  her  service,  and  went  home  to  pass  the 
time  till  the  next  term  among  her  friends.  Ninety- 
nine  young  women  out  of  a  hundred,  would  have 
complied  with  the  usage,  at  the  risk  of  inebriation. 
If  it  is  asked,  why  do  mistresses  permit  such  doings? 
Perhaps  it  may  be  answered,  they  know  not  the 
tithe  of  what  is  transacted  below  stairs  ;  but  even 
if  a  mistress  should  remonstrate,  it  is  not  improb¬ 
able,  that  the  imperative  nature  of  the  usage  might 
be  pleaded  as  a  full  excuse;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  lady-usage  of  the  libation  of  brandied  wines  in 
the  forenoon  to  visitors,  who  have  no  plea  of  thirst 
or  exhaustion,  but  in  fact  receive  the  liquor  as  a 
mere  act  of  etiquette,  would  be  hinted  at,  as  a  suf- 
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ficient  precedent  to  justify  ail  the  whisky-courtesies 
of  maid-servants. 

Twenty  years  ago,  few  women  were  so  brazen¬ 
faced  as  to  admit  having  been  drunk  on  any  occa¬ 
sion  ;  at  present,  we  are  informed  by  a  Public  Pro¬ 
secutor,  that  it  is  quite  common  for  respectably- 
dressed  females  to  excuse  their  conduct,  on  trial, 
by  pleading  that  they  happened  to  be  rather  in 
liquor  at  the  time  the  delinquency  took  place.  It 
is  notorious,  that  in  great  towns,  and  in  the  popu¬ 
lous  districts  around,  there  are  secret  assemblies  of 
females,  instituted  in  revenge  of  their  husbands’ 
selfish  indulgences,  for  the  purpose  of  the  vilest  ex¬ 
cess,  out  of  the  presence  of  men  ;  which  diabolical 
resorts  have  all  their  peculiar  dark  and  hateful  reg¬ 
ulations.  Town  missionaries  sometimes,  in  their 
researches  among  the  abodes  of  sin,  stumble  una¬ 
wares  on  these  receptacles.  For  notwithstanding 
the  backwardness  even  of  Temperance  Advocates 
to  speak  out  on  this  hideous  state  of  things,  the  very 
general  intemperance  of  females  of  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks,  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  time  in  which 
we  live ;  and  the  only  safety  of  the  country,  under 
this  novel  and  unheard  of  order  of  ruin  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  is  to  call  out  as  with  a  trumpet.  One  day,  a 
gentleman  visited  a  house  in  a  particular  lane  in  a 
large  city  ;  he  found  a  woman  prostrate  on  the  floor, 
with  her  cap  off,  her  hair  dishevelled,  a  wretched 
naked  infant  sucking  at  her  breast — she  was  liter¬ 
ally  dead  drunk ;  her  husband  was  sitting  near  with 
a  group  of  his  children,  starving,  for  he  had  lost  his 
day’s  work  in  remaining  at  home  to  keep  the  family ; 
he  seemed  dejected  even  unto  the  grave,  and  at  last 
burst  into  sobs,  and  declared  the  hopeless  state  of  his 
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affairs,  almost  every  article  of  dress  and  furniture 
having  been  sold  for  drink.  It  appears  therefore 
that  the  staggering  of  females,  under  the  guilty 
pressure  of  liquor,  and  the  monstrous  aggravation 
of  visage,  usual  in  this  unparalleled  exhibition  of 
shame,  is  now  not  rare  either  in  the  streets  or  mea¬ 
dows  of  Scotland— a  sight  the  most  distressing  and 
revolting,  perhaps,  that  the  eye  of  man  can  witness. 

In  some  Presbyteries,  the  presbyterial  dinner  is 
furnished  with  liquor,  not  by  each  member  present 
paying  his  direct  proportionate  share,  but  by  fines 
imposed  on  various  occasions.  When  a  clergyman 
gets  a  new  manse,  he  is  fined  in  a  bottle  of  wine  ; 
when  he  has  been  newly  married,  this  circumstance 
subjects  him  to  the  same  amicable  penalty ;  a  child 
also  costs  one  bottle,  and  the  publication  of  a  sermon 
another.  And  as  all  ministers  do  not  get  manses, 
wives,  and  children,  or  publish  sermons,  therefore, 
in  order  to  equalize  matters,  bachelors  who  have 
not  been  married  after  a  certain  interval,  or  those 
who  in  the  marriage  state  have  no  family,  or  who 
do  not  get  a  new  manse,  and  so  forth,  are  all  fated 
to  be  put  into  the  list,  and  fined  for  omission,  as 
others  have  been  for  commission,  so  that  no  man 
escapes.  In  short,  many  trivial  circumstances  are 
made  the  occasion  of  amercement  for  liquor  :  and 
a  particular  church-officer,  unknown  in  primitive 
times,  called  the  comptroller,  is  appointed  to  attend 
to  this  business,  and  so  adjust  the  various  mulcts, 
as  to  prevent  one  member  from  paying  out  of  his 
course  ;  and  thus  a  suitable  equality  of  contribution 
is  preserved  among  all  the  parties.  Now,  it  is  the 
method  of  all  this  to  which  we  at  present  take  leave 
to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  respectable  and  vener- 
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able  class  of  men  in  question ;  because  the  industri¬ 
ous  orders,  hearing  of  these  things,  are  thus  led  to 
connect  certain  circumstances  with  liquor,  and  are 
apt  to  impose  a  fine  of  whisky  at  particular  oppor¬ 
tunities,  in  imitation  of  their  religious  instructors. 
Thus  adding  another  occasion,  where  people  are  in 
some  measure  forced  to  liquor,  by  a  rule  unknown 
in  most  other  countries,  which  exists  besides,  and 
independent  of,  the  call  of  thirst,  or  other  natural 
appetite.  In  some  presbyteries  the  above  method 
of  furnishing  liquor,  has  been  changed. 

The  rule  in  most  cases,  among  operatives,  is  a 
bottle  of  whisky  for  a  daughter,  and  two  for  a  son. 
But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  debauch,  which 
would  not  have  obtained  but  for  the  usage.  In  a 
large  tailor’s  shop  lately,  this  and  some  other  fines 
which  were  wont  to  be  paid  in  liquor,  were  com¬ 
muted  into  a  newspaper  and  two  periodicals ;  and 
the  mulct  fund  further  permitted  a  remuneration 
for  a  person  to  read  occasionally  to  the  men,  while 
they  worked. 

Of  the  rules  of  drinking  among  masons,  we  shall 
only  give  one,  the  foundation,  or  founding  pint ;  it 
is  a  bonus  of  drink,  varying  from  the  value  of  a 
sovereign  to  ten  guineas,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  building,  and  is  given  to  the  men  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  on  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  stone  be¬ 
ing  laid,  or  it  may  be  sometime  afterwards.  This, 
and  the  other  usages  of  masons,  is  a  sad  source  of 
vexation  to  employers  and  Contractors :  the  men 
are  generally  some  days  idle  in  consequence,  and 
have  frequently  the  police  office  for  their  night’s 
lodging  on  such  occurrences.  The  masons  at  a 
certain  large  public  building,  lately  applying  to  an 
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acting  member  of  the  Committee  for  the  founding 
pint,  were  answered  thus:  ‘ 4  If  it  were  anything  to 
make  you  and  your  families  more  comfortable,  to 
help  to  educate  your  children,  or  even  to  afford  you 
expedient  recreation,  it  would  not  be  denied;  but 
since  you  demand  the  thing  which  is  likely  to  lead 
you  directly  into  what  is  the  bane  and  curse  of  this 
country,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  no  remonstrances 
shall  induce  us  to  comply  with  your  request.”  The 
applicants  acquiesced  in  silence  to  the  justness  of 
these  remarks ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  in  certain 
quarters,  at  no  distant  period,  a  fund  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  masons,  shall  be  formed  out 
of  this  usage-money. 

The  joist  money  is  a  similar  bonus  of  strong  liquor 
to  the  house  carpenters,  at  laying  the  first  joists. — 
Men  are  sometimes  induced  after  partaking  of  drink 
on  this  occasion,  to  attempt  to  walk  a  joist  longitu¬ 
dinally,  and  sustain  injury  by  falling.  The  roofing 
pint,  or  delivery  of  keys,  is  a  similar  usage. 

At  the  hiring  of  farm  servants,  and  settling  with 
them  on  leaving  their  place,  etiquette  requires  the 
mutual  consumption  of  a  dose  of  ardent  spirits  be¬ 
tween  master  and  man  or  maid  ;  and  here  and  in 
courtship  drams,  a  marked  degree  of  national  folly 
in  our  wise  and  sagacious  countrymen  is  visible ; 
for  above  all  things,  most  people  would  wish  to  avoid 
every  practice  that  may  mar  the  sobriety  of  a  servant 
or  a  wife  ;  but  the  rule  is  in  the  mean  time  like  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  quite  irresistible.  At  putting 
on  the  rims  or  tyres  of  cart-wheels,  at  sharpening 
of  plough-shares  and  of  sickles,  at  cutting  the  last 
sheaf  in  harvest,  at  milling  of  grain,  and  settling 
with  the  miller,  at  loan  of  peat  carts,  at  filling  carts 
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with  sawn  wood,  at  weighing  of  hay  and  calculating 
the  weight,  a  dram,  one  or  more,  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  district,  is  due.  At  the  shoeing  of  horses 
there  is  a  glass  ;  and  of  some  cases  it  may  be  said, 

“  At  every  naig  is  ca’d  a  shoe  on, 

The  smith  and  Tam  got  roaring  fou  on.” — Burns . 

At  shearing  and  smearing  of  sheep  in  the  moorland 
districts,  a  whisky  usage  obtains.  The  messenger 
who  carries  invitations  to  a  funeral  is,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  entitled  by  etiquette  to  the  refusal 
of  a  glass  at  every  house  where  he  calls — this  is  a 
privilege,  however,  which  is  so  seldom  put  in  prac¬ 
tice,  that  he  generally  returns  home  very  drunk. — ■ 
The  baron  officer  on  many  estates,  on  warning  the 
tenants  to  come  to  pay  their  rents  at  term  day,  is 
entitled  to  a  glass  at  every  house,  but  he  may  refuse 
without  offence,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  had  a 
service  in  the  houses  at  which  he  first  called.  The 
payment  of  rents  is  often  accompanied  by  drams  of 
ardent  spirits,  as  well  as  speakings  and  communing s 
with  the  laird  respecting  rotation  of  crops,  fences, 
roads,  and  other  matters.  For  a  great  number  of 
small  services  the  only  remuneration  is  whisky  or 
rum ;  in  the  case  of  the  parties  being  unequal  in 
rank,  one  of  them  only  partakes  ;  in  that  of  equality, 
both  generally  share,  and  sometimes  reciprocity 
obtains,  which,  here,  is  a  very  dangerous  circum¬ 
stance.  Thus  a  dram  is  bestowed  on  the  servant 
who  brings  a  present  of  game,  or  gives  tidings  of  a 
birth,  to  hackney  coachmen  after  a  cast ,  to  porters 
on  bringing  a  burden  of  something  particular,  to 
occasional  gardeners  after  a  little  work,  to  a  neigh¬ 
bour’s  servant  who  has  assisted  at  something,  to  an 
individual  who  has  found  and  returned  a  stray  dog 
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or  calf,  to  a  servant  in  the  country  who  has  brought 
an  invitation  to  dinner ;  and  among  equals,  where  a 
good  penman  is  employed  to  write  letters  to  friends 
or  sweethearts,  where  an  experienced  mechanic 
teaches  an  apprentice  to  draw  the  parts  of  machin¬ 
ery,  or  a  mason  the  working  plans  of  a  house,  or  a 
shipwright  the  mouldings  of  a  vessel ;  or  where  one 
man  consults  another  on  a  secret  matter  of  business, 
takes  his  advice  on  the  value  of  a  cow,  or  on  the 
character  of  a  woman  he  thinks  of  proposing  for  in 
the  way  of  marriage ;  or  of  the  candidate  he  contem¬ 
plates  voting  for  either  in  Parliament  or  at  the  friend¬ 
ly  club — in  all  such,  and  in  a  hundred  other  cases, 
whisky  must  intervene ;  and  is  sometimes,  if  the 
parties  get  very  4 4  gracious, 55  only  the  prelude  to 
more  dangerous  drinking. 

When  a  man’s  wherry  is  so  large  that  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  neighbours  is  required  to  launch  it,  a  bottle 
of  whisky  is  necessary.  Something  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  dialogue  is  not  unusual:  44  What  are  you  wait¬ 
ing  for  now,”  says  a  lowland  gentleman  to  a  high¬ 
land  boatman,  44 1  am  sure  all  the  folk  are  come, 
and  she  might  have  been  in  the  water  half  an  hour 
ago.”  44  Oo,  aye,  Sir,  nae  doubt,  but  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment’s  no  come  yet,”— meaning  the  whisky 
which  the  messenger  was  dilatory  in  fetching. 

When  a  weaver  employed  in  raised  or  flowered 
work,  changes  his  pattern,  he  requires  the  assistance 
of  six  or  eight  fellow  workmen  to  tie  the  harness. 
Time  is  sometimes  precious  with  this  profession, 
and  when  that  is  the  case,  the  process,  which  takes 
up  several  hours,  is  performed  at  night.  A  large 
allowance  of  whisky  is  ready,  and  before  commenc¬ 
ing  work,  a  glass  is  handed  round  to  each ;  this 
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dose  is  repeated  at  every  fifty  cords  that  are  tied  ; 
and  at  the  conclusion,  wives,  drawboys,  and  others, 
are  admitted  to  what  frequently  turns  out  to  be  an 
absolute  revel.  Most  of  those  engaged  can  work 
but  little  next  day,  and  some  of  the  more  dissipated 
make  a  three  day’s  ramble  of  it.  So  much  for  saving 
time  !  Many  individuals  in  this  trade  lament  the 
commanding  necessity  of  the  usage,  and  for  years 
have  attempted  its  mitigation  without  success. 
Combination,  however,  against  it  in  toto ,  has  in 
various  places  lately  proved  quite  effectual.  It  may 
be  observed  of  this,  and  all  other  drinking  usages, 
that  the  principal  point  of  peril  which  they  involve, 
is  the  commencing  what  ends  in  a  debauch ;  and 
that  in  an  apparently  innocent,  in  an  authorised  and 
legitimate  manner.  Before  quitting  this  point,  we 
must  advert  to  the  insane  wickedness  of  training 
drawboys  to  drink  strong  liquor ;  but  this  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  allowance  of  two  glasses  per  day,  of 
duty  free  rum,  to  apprentices  on  ship-board,  and 
with  the  general  permission  that  seems  to  be  given 
to  children  to  drink,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  practice  of  little  boys  drinking  over 
the  counter,  spending  any  gift  of  money  they  re¬ 
ceive  in  this  pernicious  way,  and  even  stealing  for 
it.  Benevolent  persons  may  shudder  at  such  a  con¬ 
summation  as  this,  and  attempt  to  disbelieve  it; 
but  let  them  really  investigate  the  distressing  state 
of  matters  in  the  great  towns  in  this  respect,  and 
they  will  be  brought  to  the  most  painful  conviction  : 
and  in  the  country,  I  have  been  assured  on  author¬ 
ity  I  cannot  doubt,  that  such  practices  are  beginning 
to  obtain  also. 

A  woman  who  has  acquired  skill  in  applying 
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leeches,  and  in  administering  and  cutting  blisters, 
if  she  be  in  the  slightest  degree  tainted  with  intem¬ 
perance,  has  her  habits  rendered  nearly  irretrievable 
in  this  country,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  being 
tempted  at  every  turn  by  the  remuneratory  dram. 
Her  safety  would  be  to  go  into  voluntary  banish¬ 
ment,  to  some  place  where  she  could  prescribe  and 
manipulate  without  a  whisky-fee. 

In  country  places,  some  men,  not  professed 
butchers,  having  attained  skill  in  the  slaughtering 
and  cutting  up  of  cattle,  are  employed  by  their 
neighbours  and  others  in  that  way.  At  the  killing 
and  dividing  of  sheep,  swine  and  cows,  a  bonus  of 
whisky  is  necessary,  besides  payment  in  money  for 
the  job.  The  operator  on  cattle  is  also  subjected 
to  the  most  grievous  trial  in  the  course  of  veterinary 
practice ;  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have 
several  men  to  hold  the  animal  on  which  the  oper¬ 
ation  is  to  be  performed.  The  artist  is  commonly 
in  use  to  appoint  a  given  day  for  a  small  district, 
and  arrives  at  each  place  at  a  certain  hour  ;  when 
the  work  is  ended,  a  drinking  usage  is  performed ; 
but  the  individual  in  question,  has  to  go  through 
several  of  these  in  a  day,  and  very  often  becomes 
in  consequence  an  habitual  drunkard ;  and  when 
this  happens,  he  is  necessarily  obliged  to  leave  a 
profession  which  requires  a  steady  hand  and  quick 
eye.  Many  such  cases  occur  throughout  the 
country.  Lately,  an  individual  of  this  occupation, 
although  he  had  had  liquor  at  several  different  oc¬ 
casions,  felt  his  craving  for  drink  only  more  sharp¬ 
ened  ;  he  stopt  at  a  public  house  in  the  way  home, 
drank  freely,  attempted  to  walk  to  his  own  residence, 
but  overcome  by  liquor,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  in- 
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ebriation,  probably  from  the  collapse  that  ensues 
after  hard  drinking,  which  incapacitates  the  frame 
from  encountering  severe  cold  ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
in  the  morning  some  passengers  discovered  first  a 
knife  and  handkerchief  lying  on  the  road,  and  in  half 
a  mile  farther  on,  they  found  the  unfortunate  man 
lying  on  his  face  on  the  road  side,  the  turf  some¬ 
what  torn  and  loosened  all  around,  as  if  he  had  had 
a  mortal  struggle  before  his  exit  from  life. 

This  essay  is  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  arti¬ 
ficial  and  conventional  connection  that  exists  here 
between  liquor,  and  courtesy,  etiquette  or  business, 
and  therefore  the  circumstance  of  drinking  to  excess 
on  pretence  of  mere  refreshment,  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  teoctually  introduced.  The  drinking  at  nightly 
clubs,  may  therefore  be  considered  as  excluded  from 
our  present  enquiry,  as  a  mere  refreshment.  But, 
so  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  consider  a 
process  of  drinking  strong  liquor,  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  conversation,  or  of  literary  and  friend¬ 
ly  intercourse,  so  far  they  are  under  the  dominion  of 
mere  artificial  usage.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  excitement  of  liquor  is  necessary  for 
these  purposes ;  and  few  other  nations  take  this 
view  of  rational  and  intellectual  sociableness.  Yet, 
for  ages,  the  Scotch  have  connected  severe  drinking 
with  their  most  sacred  enjoyments.  Allan  Ramsay 
in  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  when  the  respected  and 
beloved  landlord  was  restored  to  his  tenantry,  re¬ 
presents  Glaud  as  saying, 

“  I’ll  yoke  my  sled,  and  send  to  the  neist  town, 

And  bring  a  draught  of  ale,  baith  stout  and  brown  ; 

And  gar  our  Cottars  a’,  man,  wife,  and  wean, 

Drink  till  they  tine  the  gate  to  stand  their  lane.’' 
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I  have  sometimes  been  requested  to  say  a  word 
touching  nightly  drinking  clubs,  which  are  so  rife 
in  our  large  towns ;  these,  one  of  my  informants 
thus  characterizes  in  language,  which  I  do  not  judge 
too  strong  for  the  occasion.  He  says,  “  they  may 
be  looked  upon  as  schools  of  intemperance,  where  it 
is  taught  scientifically  ;  where  young  men  advance 
from  one  step  to  another,  till  they  take  the  final 
degree  of  confirmed  inebriate.  Language  cannot 
express  the  evil  resulting  from  these  worthless  as¬ 
sociations.” 

In  the  villages  similar  assemblies  occur,  though 
perhaps  less  stated  than  occasional ;  with  a  regu¬ 
larity  and  a  punctuality,  nevertheless,  that  are  very 
prejudicial  to  good  morals.  Another  informant 
states  somewhat  like  what  follows,  with  regard  to 
the  place  where  he  lives.  “It  is  very  customary 
for  a  band  of  good  fellows  to  arrive,  after  some 
preliminary  manoeuvring,  within  the  walls  of  a 
favourite  grog  shop.  Of  an  afternoon,  two  or  three 
of  these  seem  to  meet  as  if  by  chance,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  door  of  the  public  house ;  this 
knot  is  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  other 
thirsty  comrades,  on  whom  it  acts  as  a  magnet ; 
these  worthies  have  little  domestic  enjoyment,  and 
less  intellectual  resource,  and  are  therefore  droning 
about,  with  hands  in  their  breeches  pockets,  ready 
to  be  drawn  within  the  sphere  of  any  vitiating  at¬ 
traction.  They  therefore  advance  till  the  party 
attains  its  usual  numerical  strength.  The  chit  chat 
of  the  day  at  first  occupies  their  discourse,  a  sordid 
craving  all  the  while  alluring  them  to  the  stale  and 
fetid  chamber  of  inebriation  ;  an  important  point  is 
hit  upon  in  the  course  of  their  shallow  confabulation ; 
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one  would  suppose  that  surely  an  interesting  topic 
emerging,  might  lead  to  some  sharp  logical  gladia- 
torship,  and  cause  them  to  burnish  their  intellectual 
artillery  ;  but  no  :  this  circumstance  is  merely  made 
the  excuse  for  attaining  to  what  they  really  would 
be  at,  the  gratification  of  sensual  propensity  ;  some 
one  of  the  party  suggests  the  propriety  of  settling 
the  debate  over  a  glass,  a  hint  which  is  most  cordi¬ 
ally  acceded  to  ;  in  they  go  ;  toddy  is  joyfully  or¬ 
dered  ;  the  dispute  or  disputes  assume  various 
aspects,  among  renewed  tumblers  ;  hours  are  mis- 
pent  in  the  midst  of  vociferation  and  intoxication  ; 
at  midnight  they  go  home,  with  heads  hanging  like 
the  bulrush,  to  complain  of  headach  next  morning, 
and  to  suffer  a  farther  degradation  and  diminution 
of  what  intellectual  faculty  remains.” 

In  Scotland  there  still  exists  a  loathing  terror, 
even  in  the  regular  drunkard,  at  being  considered 
a  solitary  drinker  ;  and,  but  for  the  amazing  number 
of  drinking  usages,  (so  convenient  for  Scotch  topers) 
this  would  be  an  element  of  transcendent  usefulness 
in  temperance  reformation.  A  man,  although  crav¬ 
ing  for  the  base  enjoyment,  dares  not,  in  general, 
even  in  his  own  house,  ask  a  dram  for  himself  from 
the  cupboard  ;  or  if  he  could  be  supposed  to  have 
so  far  given  way  to  appetite,  his  wife  could  with 
extremest  difficulty  be  got  to  accede  to  his  request, 
if  the  liquor  was  to  be  drunk  by  himself,  without 
some  stranger  to  partake.  Such  a  one  however  has 
been  known  to  achieve  his  purpose  in  a  circuitous 
method :  He  goes  out  and  secretly  invites  a  neigh¬ 
bour  to  come  in  on  pretence  of  business  ;  the  case 
now  changes  ;  etiquette  not  only  removes  all  object¬ 
ions  to  his  dram,  but  demands  the  appearance  of 
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the  whisky  bottle— and  the  character  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house  for  courtesy  is  now  at  stake,  and  the 
necessity  of  solitary  operations  superseded. 

Many  men  have  been  known  in  Scotland,  to  live 
as  drunkards,  and  as  drunkards  to  die,  by  drowning 
or  other  accident,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  yet  who  scarce  ever  have  been  known  to  drink 
alone.  A  very  singular  national  trait,  and  worthy 
of  the  most  profound  consideration,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  which  we  are  treating,  and  to 
which  we  may  be  permitted  again  to  recur. 

In  country  places,  when  half-a-dozen  men  are 
working  together  at  some  job,  on  the  motion  of  one, 
more  forward  or  thirsty  than  the  rest,  they  will 
join  together  for  a  dram.  When  small  farmers  are 
behindhand  in  their  ploughing,  their  neighbours  oc¬ 
casionally  give  them  a  day’s  work,  (called  in  some 
parts  a  Baillie  day ,)  when  whisky  is  given  to  the 
ploughmen  at  the  average  of  seven  glasses  per  man 
throughout  the  day ;  this  may  be  intended  for  re¬ 
freshment,  but  it  is  partly  in  the  way  of  courtesy 
and  etiquette,  and  its  result  is  often  to  drive  the  1 
whole  party  to  a  public  house  revel  in  the  evening. 

A  joint  newspaper  is  frequently  rouped  among  the 
subscribers,  and  the  price  spent  by  them  in  whisky. 

In  the  small  harbours,  at  export  of  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  there  is  a  whisky  usage  called  sack-money, 
and  if  it  be  not  granted,  the  parties  will  keep  or  cut 
a  sack  in  revenge.  In  discharging  cargoes  of  coals, 
slates,  and  other  commodities,  the  consignee  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  treat  the  crew,  the  carters  and  weighers, 
or  to  be  considered  as  mean  and  paltry.  The  freight 
and  wages  are  afterwards  generally  paid  in  a  public 
house,  and  part  of  it  drunk. 
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In  some  country  districts,  nearly  all  wagers  and 
bets  are  in  whisky.  And  it  is  to  be  particularly 
remarked  that  all  the  drinking  usages  are  in  the 
nature  of  debts  of  honour,  which  it  is  in  some  sort 
the  interest  of  the  debtor  to  have  most  fully  and 
generously  discharged,  his  reputation  and  fame  re¬ 
quiring  this  satisfaction.  The  prize  at  playing  of 
drafts  among  certain  classes  is  frequently  whisky — 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  premium  in  all  games 
of  quoits  and  curling — and  as  this  last  is  sometimes 
contested  between  parish  and  parish,  there  are 
large  meetings  and  deep  carousals. 

In  some  remote  marine  counties,  cargoes  of  lime 
are  discharged  on  the  shore,  and  taken  from  the  ves¬ 
sel  by  measure  ;  the  whisky  usage  here  is  one  bottle 
for  each  hundred  barrels  ;  if  the  usage  is  neglected, 
the  parties  effect  their  revenge  by  putting  the  small 
lime  into  the  measure  first,  and  then  the  large  or 
shell  lime  afterwards  ;  whereas,  if  the  shell  lime  had 
been  first  lodged  and  the  small  poured  above  it,  by 
the  minute  particles  of  the  latter  dropping  into  the 
chinks,  a  better  weight  would  have  been  obtained  ; 
two  pence  a  barrel  or  thereby  can  thus  be  lost  to 
the  farmer.  Sometime  ago,  a  large  and  strong  man, 
much  inebriated  in  consequence  of  this  usage,  was 
laid  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  sheltered  in  a  sail, 
to  sleep  ;  on  unwrapping  his  covering,  he  was 
found  dead,  it  was  supposed  by  apoplexy  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  drinking. 

The  principal  drinking  usages  connected  with 
new-year’s-day,  hallo  ween,  with  births,  marriages, 
and  baptisms,  are  so  well  known,  that  we  must  pass 
them  over,  for  fear  of  overloading  this  essay.  One 
custom  we  omitted  at  the  proper  place  and  may 
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bring  it  in  here.  In  former  times,  it  was  usual  on 
the  morning  that  succeeded  the  marriage  day,  for 
the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  to  be  allowed  to  fasten 
with  a  straw  rope  a  creel  or  basket  to  his  back,  and 
to  throw  as  many  stones  into  it  as  possible  \  while 
the  office  which  the  bride  sustained  in  this  ceremony, 
was  to  undo  the  rope,  before  her  husband  should 
be  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  this  practical  joke. 
The  custom  has  been  generally  abrogated,  but  in 
some  parts,  it  has  been  commuted  into  a  forfeit  of 
whisky.  We  are  not  sure,  that  the  new  usage  is 
less  barbarous  or  perilous,  than  the  one  it  has  sup¬ 
erseded.  The  whisky  forfeit  is  still  denominated 
the  “  Creeling.” 

The  grim  and  unearthly  inhabitants  of  the  coal¬ 
mines  are  rendered  doubly  hideous  by  fetters  of 
drinking  usage  of  extraordinary  strength  ;  and  they 
are  by  these  withdrawn  still  farther  from  the  chari¬ 
ties  of  civilized  and  Christian  life.  At  boring  for 
coal,  as  soon  as  a  workable  seam  is  obtained,  the 
master  bestows  a  gallon  or  two  of  whisky,  to  which 
the  workmen  contribute  largely.  In  sinking,  as 
soon  as  the  first  coal  is  turned  out,  the  doze  is  re¬ 
peated  ;  and  as  all  the  colliers  cannot  get  to  work 
at  once,  each  one  has  or  pays  his  quota  of  drink  as 
he  enters.  Whenever  a  room  has  been  cut  for 
every  pickman,  the  overseer  assigns  a  room  to  each 
man,  when  another  drink  is  resorted  to.  When 
there  is  no  more  water  supervenes  than  can  be  mas¬ 
tered  by  the  engines  in  one  day’s  working  in  the 
week,  that  day  is  occupied  in  drawing  water,  and 
requires  a  dram ;  this  is  supplied  by  some  tavern- 
keeper,  and  may  be  paid  in  coals.  When  a  screen 
is  required  to  be  put  up,  this  makes  a  day’s  drink- 
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in g.  The  payment  of  wages  is  generally  on  Satur¬ 
day  night,  and  in  a  public-house,  and  the  usage 
money  is  sixpence  in  the  pound  ;  but  of  course 
greatly  more  than  this  is  frequently  consumed.  At 
new-year’s-day,  the  master  again  bestows  a  bonus  of 
liquid  fire.  Now,  if  it  were  possible  for  any  body 
of  men  to  require  to  be  uncommonly  steady  and 
meritorious,  it  is  this  class  of  workmen.  Their  con¬ 
fined  labour  in  caves,  where  the  beauteous  daylight 
never  sparkles,  their  cadaverous  looks  and  frightful 
habiliments,  make  them  an  astonishment,  and  almost 
at  first  sight,  an  abhorrence  to  the  general  human 
race  ;  but  all  such  antipathy  could  well  be  got  over 
by  their  practising  copious  ablutions  while  above 
ground,  by  attention  to  neatness  in  their  dwellings, 
by  intellectual  improvement,  and  religious  consist¬ 
ency.  A  condition  of  things  not  likely  to  have 
place  while  their  whisky  usages  continue  to  absorb 
their  means,  health,  comfort,  and  intellects ;  never¬ 
theless,  there  are  many  valuable  men  in  this  line  of 
business  among  us,  on  whom,  as  on  a  fulcrum,  a 
better  order  of  things  may  be  reared  up. 

We  must  pass  over  the  usages  at  enlistment  of 
soldiers,  and  the  various  customs  among  seamen ; 
and  there  is  a  number  of  other  professions,  whose 
regulations  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
vestigating.  We  may  assert,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  our  gentle  readers,  that  rule  and  etiquette,  where 
they  do  exist  in  the  manners  of  the  lower  classes, 
are  much  more  strictly  exacted,  and  failure  in  them 
held  as  a  much  heavier  offence,  than  in  the  upper 
ranks. 

From  the  above  deduction,  it  appears,  that  there 
is  in  Scotland,  besides  the  'physical  craving  of  appetite, 
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a  vast  moral  enginery  at  work  in  favour  of  intem¬ 
perance,  greater  by  far  than  in  any  other  nation ;  so 
much  so,  that  although  an  individual  in  this  country 
is  considered  in  the  last  stage  when  he  drinks  soli¬ 
tarily,  yet  a  nation  whose  individuals  drink  in  soli¬ 
tude,  is  a  much  more  hopeful  case  for  Temperance 
reformation  than  one  whose  whole  rules,  etiquettes, 
courtesies,  and  complimentary  usages,  are  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  give  and  take  of  spirituous  liquors. 
In  the  one  case,  we  have  merely  a  corporal  indul¬ 
gence  to  get  rid  of ;  in  the  other,  we  have  over  and 
besides,  a  most  incessant  and  powerful  metaphysical 
agency  to  combat  at  every  point.  Among  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  drink  is  not  often  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  compliment  and  courtesy,  and  very  little  in 
America.  Nay,  even  in  England  it  is  surprisingly 
less  than  in  Scotland ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
meant  to  affirm,  that  this  difference  between  our 
country  and  others  is  altogether  one  of  kind,  for  it 
is  doubtless  one  of  degree  only.  The  secret  cause 
of  Americans  holding  faster  to  Temperance  obliga¬ 
tions  once  engaged  in,  than  is  usual  in  Scotland,  is, 
that  they  have  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  moral 
temptation  of  etiquette  and  compliment  soliciting 
them  at  every  corner — with  some  minds,  far  more 
difficult  to  resist  than  physical  craving.  It  is  now 
time  that  our  Temperance  Societies  should  be  found¬ 
ed  on  principles  that  will  in  fact  meet  the  case  of 
our  native  country :  they  ought  to  be  Scotch,  not 
American ;  and  this  should  be  written  as  with  a  sun¬ 
beam. 

Although  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  may  now  be 
safely  stated,  that  the  artificial  conjunction  of  liquor 
with  etiquette  and  courtesy,  has  been,  in  the  general 
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case,  nearly  abolished  among  the  Continental  nations 
of  Europe,  yet  remains  of  the  old  barbarous  connec¬ 
tion  are  still  to  be  found,  especially  in  Sweden  and 
Norway.  Something  like  bestowing  wine  in  par¬ 
ticular  transactions  of  sale,  has  been  discovered  in 
a  remote  corner  of  Southern  France,  after  rather  a 
diligent  search ;  but  I  have  never  seen  drinking  of 
healths  in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy.  At  the  same 
time,  my  acquaintance  with  these  countries  is  too 
slight,  to  make  my  experience  decisive  of  the  point. 
About  Le  Sage’s  time  (who  was  born  1668),  health¬ 
drinking  was  customary  in  some  quarters— (see  Gil 
Bias).  There  are  a  few  ancient  German  wine- 
courtesies  recorded  in  Grimm’s  Teutonic  Legal  An¬ 
tiquities  :  and  among  the  Persian  Jews  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  healths  in  arrack  are  drunk  to  the  bride 
at  a  marriage.  I  incline  to  think  that  the  “  drink 
money”  allowed  to  German  Postillions,  is  such  now 
in  name  only,  speaking  generally.  On  the  whole, 
in  Great  Britain,  we  seem  to  be  behind  the  more 
refined  nations  of  modern  Europe,  in  our  progress 
of  getting  quit  of  these  barbarisms  :  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  no  parallel  any  where  to  the  multiplicity  and 
complication  of  drinking  usage  in  Scotland.  But 
although  all  Europe  were  involved  in  a  similar  mesh 
of  customs,  still  if  the  principle  of  mere  imitation 
ought  to  be  discarded  as  the  rule  of  manners,  our 
argument  that  drinking  usage  should  be  abolished 
here,  would  hold  good  on  its  own  separate  and  ir¬ 
refragable  merits. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here,  briefly  to  consider 
how  far  the  national  sin  of  intemperance  among  the 
Scots,  and  the  venial  light  in  which  it  is  regarded, 
have  affected  the  literature  of  North  Britain. 
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Our  national  poet  Burns  describes  the  realities  of 
life,  as  he  saw  and  felt  them,  and  wrote  only  to  the 
dictation  of  nature.  How  much  must  whisky  have 
been  prized  in  his  native  country,  when  he  did  not 
disdain  to  address  this  tenth  muse  as  the  inspirer  of 
his  lays. 

“  O  thou  my  muse  !  guid  auld  Scotch  drink ; 

Whether  thro’  wimpling  worms  thou  jink, 

Or  richly  brown,  ream  o’er  the  brink, 

In  glorious  faem, 

Inspire  me  till  I  lisp  and  wink, 

To  sing  thy  name. 

“  Food  fills  the  wame,  and  keeps  us  living, 

Tho’  life’s  a  gift  no  worth  receiving, 

When  heavy  dragg’d  wi’  pine  and  grieving ; 

But  oil’d  by  thee, 

The  wheels  o’  life  gae  down-hill,  scrievin, 

Wi’  rattlin’  glee. 

“  Thou  clears  the  head  o'  doited  lear, 

Thou  cheers  the  heart  o’  drooping  care, 

Thou  strings  the  nerves  o’  labour  sair, 

At’s  weary  toil, 

Thou  even  brightens  dark  despair 
Wi’  gloomy  smile. 

“  Thou  art  the  life  o’  public  haunts, 

But  thee,  what  were  our  fairs  and  rants  ? 

Ev’n  godly  meetings  o’  the  saints 
By  thee  inspir’d, 

When  gaping  they  besiege  the  tents, 

Are  doubly  fir’d.” 

This  sally  might  have  been  considered  merely  in 
the  light  of  a  comic  flash,  were  it  not  that  through 
many  of  his  effusions,  we  have  unpremeditated  hints 
of  the  general  regard  in  which  the  stimulation  of 
alcohol  was  held  by  himself,  and  generally  by  the 
people  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived. 
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“  O  whisky,  soul  o’  plays  and  pranks !” 


seems  to  be  an  affirmation  to  which  the  most  part 
of  Scotland  responds  ;  and  the  poet  did  not  shock 
the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  at  all,  when  he 
declared  strong  potations  to  be  essential  to  his  life 
and  comfort : 

“  Fortune  !  if  thou’ll  but  gie  me  still 
Hale  breeks,  a  scone,  and  whisky  gill, 

And  rowth  o’  rhyme  to  rave  at  will, 

Take  a’  the  rest, 

And  deal’t  about,  as  thy  blind  skill 
Directs  thee  best.” 

It  appears  to  make  part  of  the  excellence  of  Grose 
the  antiquary,  that  his  conversational  powers  requir¬ 
ed  to  be  excited  by  Port  wine — this  might  pass ; 
but  the  epitaph  on  Captain  Mathew  Henderson,  the 
most  perfect  of  mere  moral  men,  is  clearly  vitiated 
by  the  indulgent  reference  it  makes  to  the  national 
propensity,  and  thus  the  grace  and  beauty  of  one  of 
the  most  exalted  performances  in  the  language  is 
deflowered  : 

“  If  thou  hast  wit,  and  fun,  and  fire, 

And  ne’er  guid  wine  did  fear,  man, 

This  was  thy  billie,  dam,  and  sire, 

For  Mathew  was  a  queer  man.” 

When  the  legislature,  previous  to  1786,  made 
some  attempts  to  limit  the  consumption  of  spirits, 
the  poet  was  not  mistaken  in  conceiving,  that  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  would  warrant  him  in  a  feigned  address 
and  expostulation  to  the  Lower  House  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  he  executed  in  his  celebrated  “  Earnest 
Cry  and  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  Representatives  of 
the  House  of  Commons 
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u  Tell  them  wha  hae  the  chief  direction, 

Scotland  and  me  s  iri  great  affliction, 

E’er  since  they  laid  that  curst  restriction 
On  aquavitae ; 

And  rouse  them  up  to  strong  conviction 
And  move  their  pity, 

44  Is  there  that  bears  the  name  o’  Scot, 

But  feels  his  heart’s  bluid  rising  hot, 

To  see  his  puir  auld  Mither’s  pot 
Thus  dung  in  staves, 

And  plunder’d  o’  her  hindmost  groat. 

By  gallows  knaves  ? 

44  Let  half-starv’d  slaves,  in  warmer  skies. 

See  future  wines,  rich  clust’ring  rise, 

Their  lot  auld  Scotland  ne’er  envies  ; 

But  blythe  and  frisky, 

She  eyes  her  free-born,  martial  boys. 

Take  off  their  whisky. 

44  But  bring  a  Scotchman  from  his  hill, 

Clap  in  his  cheek  a  highland  gill, 

Say,  such  is  Royal  George’s  will, 

And  there’s  the  foe  : 

He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 
Twa  at  a  blow.’" 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Scotch,  that  the  term 
“  Temperance”  in  its  continental  acceptation,  is  yet 
unknown  among  even  the  most  self-denied  in  North 
Britain. 

Burns,  I  grant,  has  not  painted  the  whole  truth 
in  his  “  Holy  Fair but  who  will  deny  that  what 
follows  is  a  just  account  of  the  doings  of  large  masses 
of  those  who  attend  communions  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  in  North  Britain  : 

44  Now  butt  and  benn  the  change-house  fills 
Wi’  yill  caup  commentators ; 

Here’s  crying  out  for  bakes  and  gills, 

And  there  the  pint-stoup  clatters : 
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While  thick  and  thrang,  and  loud  and  lang, 

Wi’  logic  and  \vi’  scripture, 

They  raise  a  din,  that  in  the  end 
Is  like  to  breed  a  rupture 

O’  wrath  that  day. 

“  Leeze  me  on  drink !  it  gies  us  mair 
Than  either  school  or  college  ; 

It  kindles  wit,  it  waukens  lear, 

It  pangs  us  fou  o’  knowledge. 

Be’t  whisky  gill,  or  penny  wheep, 

Or  ony  stronger  potion, 

It  never  fails,  on  drinking  deep, 

To  kittle  up  our  notion 

By  night  or  day. 

44  The  lads  and  lasses,  blythely  bent, 

To  mind  baith  soul  and  body, 

Sit  round  the  table,  well  content, 

And  steer  about  the  toddy. 

***** 

And  how  they  crowded  to  the  yill, 

When  they  were  all  dismist. 

***** 

How  drink  gaed  round  in  cogs  and  caps. 

***** 

Some  swagger  hame,  the  best  they  dow  ; 

Wi’  drink 

They’re  in  a  famous  tune 

For  crack  that  day.”  &c. 

Holy  Fair. 

There  are  a  number  of  Burns’  songs,  which  are 
avowedly  bacchanalian,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be 
sound  reason  to  attempt  from  them  a  demonstration 
of  the  amazing  favour  the  Scotch  nation  bears  to 
drunkenness.  We  can  not,  therefore,  argue  the 
point  from  the  following  pieces,  because  it  may  be 
said,  that  even  temperate  nations  have  drinking 
songs,  viz  : — from  “  Willie  brew’d  a  peck  o’  maut,” 
“  The  Whistle,”  “  No  Churchman  I  am,”  “  Here’s 
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a  bottle/’  “  The  guidwife  counting  the  lawin,”  or 
even  from  “  Tam  o’  Shanter.”  At  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  some  of  these  there  will 
be  found,  as  the  object  of  encomium,  a  more  des¬ 
perate  reach  of  intoxication,  than  is  to  be  discovered 
in  the  bacchanalian  lays  of  most  other  civilized  na¬ 
tions.  The  gentle  and  elegant  effusions  of  Anacreon 
in  praise  of  the  dissipation  of  Greece,  might  almost 
be  denominated  “  Temperance  Rhymes,”  when  put 
into  contrast  with  the  fierce  and  inexorable  excess 
that  alone  receives  the  meed  of  praise  from  the 
Scottish  Bard. 

“  Six  bottles  a  piece  had  well  worn  out  the  night, 

When  gallant  Sir  Robert,  to  finish  the  fight, 

Turn’d  o’er  in  one  bumper  a  bottle  of  red, 

And  swore  t’was  the  way  that  his  ancestors  did. 

“  Then  worthy  Glenriddel,  so  cautious  and  sage, 

No  longer  the  warfare  ungodly  would  wage  ; 

A  high  ruling  Elder,  to  wallow  in  wine  ! 

He  left  the  foul  business  to  folks  less  divine. 

“  The  gallant  Sir  Robert  fought  hard  to  the  end, 

But  who  can  with  fate  and  quart  bumpers  contend, 

Tho’  fate  said  a  hero  should  perish  in  light, 

So  uprose  bright  Phoebus — and  down  fell  the  knight — • 

“  Next  uprose  our  Bard,  like  a  prophet  in  drink, 

Craigdarroch !  thou’lt  soar,  when  creation  shall  sink,”  &c. 

An  Olympic  crown  was  the  great  ambition  of  the 
ancient  Greek  in  private  life — but  the  following  is 
held  up  as  the  supreme  pitch  of  exaltation  of  a 
Scotchman,  in  a  similar  sphere, 

“  Wha  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa’ 

A  cuckold  coward  loun  is  he ; 

Wha  last  beside  his  chair  shall  fa 
He  is  the  king  amang  us  three.” 
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A  very  cursory  glance  at  Burns’  Works,  will 
evince  the  excusable  light  in  which  intemperance 
is  regarded,  according  to  the  prevailing  modes 
and  opinions  of  the  North  British.  And,  if  it  be 
said,  that  in  this  particular  case,  the  man  was  a 
drunkard,  it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
Poet  should  bepraise  debauchery,  unless,  as  was  the 
fact,  those  to  whom  he  sung,  nationally  and  collec¬ 
tively,  partook  of  his  especial  favour  for  strong 
drink.  And,  with  respect  to  the  intemperance  of 
Burns  himself,  let  those  cast  the  first  stone  at  him, 
who  can  say  they  have  never  by  their  own  example 
of  actual  inebriation,  or  at  least  by  persisting  in 
artificial  drinking  usage,  encouraged  the  intemper¬ 
ance  of  all  around  them.  Indeed,  although  it  would 
be  dishonest  to  extenuate  personal  guilt,  yet  in  one 
sense,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  it  was  the  land  he 
lived  in  that  made  Burns  a  drunkard ;  and  no  evil 
consequent  has  re-acted  upon  its  antecedent,  with 
more  unlimited  and  pernicious  sway,  than  has  the 
intemperance  of  Burns  upon  his  own  people.  The 
great  frequency  in  this  author’s  works  of  an  obse¬ 
quious  and  laudatory  allusion  to  inebriation,  exhibits 
in  no  small  degree,  the  extraordinary  and  fatal 
goodwill  that  this  national  sin  experiences  in  the 
general,  from  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain.  No 
writer  is  more  popular  in  Scotland  than  Burns,  and 
popularity  infers  coincidence  of  sentiment  and  sym¬ 
pathy  of  feeling  among  the  relative  parties. 

A  few  of  the  more  obvious  passages  in  Burns’ 
Works,  illustrative  of  our  positions  may  be  given. 
When  the  bard  is  to  meet  death,  it  must  be,  of 
course,  about  midnight ;  but  a  true  Scotsman  is  by 
that  hour  prepared  and  fortified  to  meet  the  “  Three 
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taecl-Leister-bearing  King,”  who 

“  Feint  a  wame  he  had  ava’ 

And  then  his  shanks, 

They  were  as  thin,  and  sharp  and  sma 
As  cheeks  o’  branks.” 

For, 

“  The  Clachan  yill  had  made  him  canty, 

He  was  na’  fou,  but  just  had  plenty  ; 

He  stacher’d  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  ay 
To  free  the  ditches.” 

He  sat  himself  also  to  count  the  moon’s  horns  rising 
o’er  the  distant  Cumnock  hills, 

“  But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

He  could  na’  tell.” 

*  *  %  %  * 

“  Fie  set  his  staff  wi’  a’  his  skill, 

To  keep  him  sicker, 

Tho’  leeward  whyles,  against  his  will, 

He  took  a  bicker.” 

Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

“  And  now,  Auld  Cloots  !  I  ken  you’re  thinking 
A  certain  Bardie’s  rantin’,  drinkin’ 

Some  luckless  hour  will  send  him  linkin’ 

To  your  black  pit.”  &c. 

Address  to  the  Dell. 

Tam  Samson,  to  whom  our  bard  evidently  looked 
with  reverence,  was  such  a  man,  as  that  on  his  de¬ 
mise,  all  Kilmarnock  was  called  upon  to  “  deed 
her  bairns,  man,  wife  and  wean,  in  mourning  weed 
we  are  told,  however,  that 

“  When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger, 

He  reel’d  his  wonted  bottle-swagger.” 

Tam  Samson  s  Elegy. 

The  accomplished  minstrel  that  was  forced  by 
the  “  res  angusta  domi,”  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  was 
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bewailed  by  his  brother  poet,  for  he  was  one  “whom 
widows  micht  bless  wi’  tearfu’  ee  ;”  he  was  not  a 
“  drowsy  bummle,”  but  “  gleg  as  ony  wumble.” 
The  district  of  Kyle  might  at  his  departure, 

“  Weepers  wear, 

And  stain  them  wi’  the  saut,  saut  tear,” 

***** 

“  He  wadna’  wrang’d  the  very  deil.’’  &c. 

But  the  chief  mourners  are  those  that  follow, 

“  Lament  him  a’  ye  rantin'  core, 

Wha  dearly  like  a  random-splore, 

Nae  mair  he’ll  join  the  merry  roar, 

In  social  key ; 

For  now  he’s  taen  anither  shore, 

An’  owre  the  sea.” 

On  a  Scotch  bard  gone  to  the  West  Indies. 

One  fastern’s  even  at  a  “  Rocking  ”  Burns  listen¬ 
ed  to  a  song  that  pleased  him  above  all  the  rest. — 
It  was  composed  by  J.  Lapraik,  an  old  Scottish  bard, 
“  whose  muir-land  harp  thrill’d  the  heart-strings 
through  the  breast,  a’  to  the  life.”  In  a  fit  of  kind 
and  brotherly  enthusiasm,  he  writes  the  stranger  a 
letter,  full  of  the  most  friendly  sentiments,  and  ani¬ 
mated  touches  of  life  and  character  ;  the  venerable 
poet  is  called,  in  affectionate  terms  by  his  younger 
brother,  “  honest-hearted  auld  Lapraik,”  and  after¬ 
wards  “  bright  Lapraik,”  and  “  King  o’  Hearts.” 
A  friendship  is  to  be  commenced  between  these  two 
individuals,  which  shall  have  this  issue : 

“  Then  may  Lapraik  and  Burns  arise, 

To  reach  their  native  kindred  skies, 

And  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes  and  joys 
In  some  mild  sphere. 

Still  closer  knit  in  closer  ties, 

Each  passing  year." 
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But  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  desirable  result, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  this  sort  of  transmigration, 

they  are  first  to  meet  at  Mauchline  fair,  and  then 

*/ 

exchange  their  thoughts  and  studies,  when — 

“  The  four  gill  chap,  we’se  gar  him  clatter, 

And  kirsen  him  wi’  reeking  water, 

Syne  we’ll  sit  down  and  take  our  whitter, 

To  cheer  our  heart ; 

And  faith  !  we’se  be  acquainted  better, 

Before  we  part.” 

No  man  that  knows  the  manners  of  the  middle 
and  lower  ranks  in  Scotland,  will  suppose  that  Burns 
was  out  of  order  in  this  arrangement  of  gin-courtesy; 
but  lest  Lapraik  should  be  supposed  to  have  been 
too  intellectual  for  such  doings,  and  too  fond  of  the 
pure  spring  of  Aganippe,  thus  to  mix  up  its  trans¬ 
parent  tide  with  whisky,  we  are  previously  informed, 

“  That  set  him  to  a  pint  of  ale, 

At  either  douce  or  merry  tale, 

’Tween  Inverness  and  Teviotdale, 

He  had  few  matches.” 

Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

How  would  he  who  penned  the  Comus  (the  prime 
of  Temperance  Lectures)  have  compassionated  the 
case  of  the  bard,  and  of  the  country,  where  such 
strains  could  not  only  be  tolerated  but  lauded ;  and 
how  would  that  other  “  Immortal”  have  regarded 
this  prostitution  of  poesy,  who,  in  conformity  to 
truth  and  nature,  made  the  most  false-hearted  of 
his  ruffians*  achieve  his  most  pernicious  purpose, 
through  that  medium  which  in  Scotland  is  held  so 
venial  and  pardonable. 


*  Iago  in  Othello.  Act  2.  Scene  3. 
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An  especial  friend  and  favourite  of  the  poet  is 
thus  addressed : 

“  O  rough,  rude,  ready-witted  R - n, 

The  wale  o’  cocks  for  fun  and  drinkin’.” 

Epistle  to  J.  R. 

A  charming  imitation  of  the  old  ballad,  full  of 
exquisite  painting,  finishes  thus  : 

“  John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold, 

Of  noble  enterprise ; 

For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

’Twill  make  your  courage  rise. 

’Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  woe, 

’Twill  heighten  all  his  joy, 

’Twill  make  the  widow’s  heart  to  sing 
Tho’  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 

Each  man  a  glass  in  hand  ; 

And  may  his  great  posterity 
N’er  fail  in  Auld  Scotland.’’ 

In  the  next  specimen,  the  poet  of  Scotland  ap¬ 
pears  to  admit  that  the  pleasures  of  liquor  are  equi¬ 
pollent  to  others,  some  of  which  at  least  are  general¬ 
ly  elsewhere  considered  as  of  a  higher  cast : 

“  I  hae  been  blithe  wi’  comrades  dear  ; 

I  hae  been  merry  drinkin’ ; 

I  hae  been  joyfu’  gath’rin’  gear, 

I  hae  been  happy  thinking.” 

Song ,  Corn  Rigs. 

He  tells  his  companion  David  Sillars,  a  brother 
poet, 

“  For  me,  I’m  on  Parnassus  brink, 

Rivin’  the  words  to  gar  them  clink, 

Whyles  daez’t  wi’  love,  whyles  daez’t  wi’  drink.” 
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He  composed  for  an  air,  which  he  says  he  liked 
much,  a  song  which  has  this  verse, 

“  Contented  wi’  little  and  canty  wi’  mair, 

Whene’er  I  forgather  wi’  sorrow  and  care, 

I  gie  them  a  skelp,  as  they’re  creepin’  alang, 

Wi’  a  cog  o’  guid  Swats,  and  an  auld  Scottish  sang.’ 

In  another  letter  to  Lapraik,  he  declares  of  the 
“  Fierides,” 

“We’ll  cry  nae jauds  frae  heathen  hills 

To  help  or  roose  us ; 

But  Browster  wives,  and  whisky  stills, 

They  are  the  Muses.” 

“  Then  muse  inspirin’  aquavitae, 

Shall  make  us  baith  sae  blythe  and  witty  &c. 


But  in  this  mournful  enquiry,  where  the  master- 
hand  among  Scottish  minstrels  may  be  found  scat¬ 
tering  death  and  destruction  around,  and  saying, 
“am  not  I  in  sport?”  we  must  pause.  A  rhyming 
brother  of  the  mighty  spirit,  whose  ranging  desola¬ 
tions  we  deplore,  affords  an  apposite  conclusion  to 
the  detail : 

“  Robin  Burns  in  many  a  ditty, 

Loudly  sings  in  whisky’s  praise ; 

Sweet  the  sang  !  the  mair’s  the  pity, 

E’er  on  it  he  war’d  sic  lays.” 

Hector  M‘ Neill. 

The  celebrated  national  song  of  “Auld  langsyne” 
mingles  the  most  delightful  reminiscence  of  the  days 
of  childhood  and  youth,  with  the  gross  reciprocity 
of  the  give  and  take  of  liquor  : 

“  And  surely  you’ll  be  your  pint  stoup, 

An  surely  I’ll  be  mine.”  &c. 
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Without  attempting  at  present  any  farther  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  necessarily  bacchanalian  character 
of  part  of  the  literature  of  Scotland,  we  may  finish 
with  adverting  to  the  “  Watty  and  Meg”  of  that 
admirable  painter  of  Scottish  life,  Wilson ;  where 
will  be  found  a  study  of  North  British  rustic  man¬ 
ners,  in  which  the  public-house  is  clothed  with  the 
most  seductive  charms,  that  the  most  skilful  adjust¬ 
ment  of  circumstances  ingeniously  founded  on  the 
mal-administration  of  domestic  life,  can  accomplish. 

We  shall  conclude  our  examples  of  this  unhappy 
national  propensity  to  interweave  strong  drink  and 
courtesy  together,  with  the  case  of  five-sixths  of 
that  class  of  the  population  which  is  designated,  in 
its  different  ranks  and  degrees,  that  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ;  entreating  the  reader  to  notice,  by  way 
of  preliminary,  that  the  state  of  matters,  above  de¬ 
tailed,  among  the  operatives,  is  by  no  means  a  thing 
of  mere  chance  ;  that  it  must  have  had  its  source 
somewhere,  and  that  the  practices  of  the  upper 
ranks  have  ever  been,  and  are  ever  likely  to  be,  the 
spring  from  which  the  fashions  and  etiquettes  of  the 
lower  are  originally  derived.  We  entreat  the  upper 
ranks  to  observe,  that  they  are  the  source  of  eti¬ 
quette  and  form  of  compliment  among  their  inferi¬ 
ors  ;  and  wherever  they  make  drink  the  instrument 
of  mere  courtesy,  they  continue  and  enforce  a  wide 
spread  evil.  This  must  be  confessed  on  the  surface 
of  things,  not  to  be  an  obvious  truth,  and  most 
people  at  first  will  think  it  an  inconsequent  conclu¬ 
sion  at  which  to  arrive.  We  have  noted  some  of 
the  customs  of  the  higher  orders  in  bestowing  drink 
on  the  inferior ;  and  among  various  degrees  of  the 
upper  classes  themselves,  it  is  still  the  inveterate 
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practice,  without  the  call  of  appetite  or  necessity, 
to  use  liquor,  in  mere  compliment.  Gentlemen  and 
ladies  still  very  generally  drink  healths  mutually 
during  dinner. 

As  all  the  ceremonials  of  courtesy  are  originally 
derived  from  the  usages  of  the  upper  ranks,  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  remark,  that  these  have  not  a  little  to  answer 
for,  who,  after  understanding  the  subject  of  drink¬ 
ing  usage  shall  still  persist  in  perpetuating  the  prac¬ 
tice,  however  it  may  be  modified,  of  making  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors  in  any  shape,  the  avowed  instrument  of 
courtesy.  We  beseech  the  reader  not  to  be  offended 
at  this  conclusion,  to  which  calm  and  disinterested 
investigation  has  brought  us.  Health  drinking  may 
be  considered  as  a  very  trivial  and  venial  circum¬ 
stance  to  be  noticed  seriously  in  an  essay  that  pro¬ 
fesses  to  expatiate  on  no  unimportant  subject ;  but 
upon  due  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  there 
is  much  ground  for  supposing,  that  the  whole  frame 
work  of  Scottish  drinking  usage,  was  originally  de¬ 
rived  from  this  barbarous  and  truly  unmeaning  cer¬ 
emony.  Thus  the  abettors  of  the  apprentice  entry, 
may  excuse  it  on  the  plea,  that  it  is  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  welcoming  their  young  friend  to  the 
trade,  and  drinking  his  health.  The  journeyman’s 
entry  has  the  same  foundation.  The  whisky  used 
at  bargains  is  to  drink  the  health  of  the  customer  ; 
the  founding  pint  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
drinking  the  health  of  the  proprietor  of  the  house  ; 
the  launch  bowl  that  of  the  owner  of  the  ship,  and 
success  to  the  gallant  vessel.  At  baptisms,  the 
health  of  the  child  is  the  ground  for  drinking.  At 
all  remuneratory  donations  of  liquor,  the  health  of 
the  donor  is  drink  ;  at  treating  of  females  on  various 
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occasions,  the  same  rule  obtains ;  at  funerals,  the 
health  of  the  chief  mourner  is  drunk,  with  much 
solemnity.  In  short,  in  a  large  variety  of  cases,  the 
drinking  of  healths  may  be  directly  traced,  as  the 
proximate  cause,  which  appears  to  create  a  national 
necessity  for  the  glass  being  seldom  out  of  the  hand. 

It  will  be  found  difficult  to  answer  the  pointed 
demand  of  a  foreigner,  with  regard  to  the  peculiar 
virtue  which  is  conceived  as  attached  to  drinking  a 
person’s  health  ;  and  whether  precisely  the  same 
courteous  sentiment  might  not  be  as  well  brought 
out  by  dancing,  eating,  or  swimming,  for  the  same 
purpose. *  Perhaps  the  custom  originated  in  the 
practice  of  offering  libations  at  feasts  to  the  gods,  or 
to  chiefs  ;  or  of  pledging  in  ancient  feudal  times, 
when  at  a  mingled  feast  of  friends  and  foes,  one 
guaranteed  his  neighbour’s  throat  while  drinking. 
Barbarous  usages  should  cease  with  barbarous  ages. 
At  a  time  when  the  commons  of  France  seemed 
drawing  to  a  taste  for  ardent  spirits,  Louis  XIV.  had 
the  good  sense  to  perceive  the  effect  that  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  healths,  and  other  complimentary  modes 
among  the  higher  circles,  produced  upon  the  nation 
at  large,  and  he  disused  the  custom  in  his  own  case, 
and  abrogated  the  former  wine  courtesies  at  his 
Court.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  wisely  remarking 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  “  health-drinking,”  for¬ 
bids  the  ceremony  among  its  members :  ’tis  pity 
that  this  prudent  and  Christian  caution  should  every 
where  be  rebelled  against.t  A  great  authority  in 
this  Church,  Mr.  Durham,  observes,  that  “  it  is  an 
uncouth  and  strange  thing,  and  even  unnatural,  that 

*  See  Tour  of  a  German  Prince, 
t  Act  of  General  Assembly,  13th  June,  164-6,  No.  XI. 
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neither  a  man’s  appetite,  nor  his  health,  nor  the 
time  of  the  day,  nor  his  ordinary  diet,  shall  be  the 
reason  or  occasion  of  a  man’s  drinking,  or  the  rule 
whereby  to  try  the  convenient  when  or  season  of  it : 
but  whenever  a  man  shall  make  such  and  such  a 
bargain  with  me,  or  pay  me  for,  or  get  payment 
from  me  of  such  and  such  things,  that  must  be  the 
rule  of  my  eating  and  drinking  !  what  beast  would 
be  thus  dealt  with  ?  -  -  -  -  There  is  a  drink¬ 

ing  of  healths — by  this  means  forcing,  tempting,  or 
occasioning,  drinking  in  others  ;  this  is  one  of  the 
highest  provocations  to  drunkenness.  What  can 
be  the  use  of  drinking  healths  ?  It  was  a  notable 
saying  of  a  great  man,  solicited  to  drink  the  King’s 
health,  4  By  your  leave,  I  will  pray  for  the  King’s 
health,  and  drink  for  my  own.’  This  practice  will 
probably  be  found  to  have  arisen  from  heathen  idol¬ 
aters,  who  used  libamen  Jovi,  Baccho,  &c. :  it  is 
certain  there  is  no  vestage  for  it  in  Christianity,  nor 
any  reason  for  it.”t 

The  system  of  toasts  at  public  feasts  is  naught : 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  the  real  connection 
that  exists  between  wishing  prosperity  to  a  cause  or 
an  individual,  and  simultaneously  swallowing  wine ; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  an  eloquent 
speech,  or  pathetic  appeal,  is  in  fact  vilified  and  de¬ 
graded  by  adding  a  glass  of  punch  to  its  conclusion. 
Perhaps  the  public  will  require,  in  this  country,  to 
be  further  indoctrinated  into  the  mysteries  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  drinking  usage,  before  they  will  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  direct  invasion  of  the  glorious  British 
privilege  of  giving  toasts  at  civic  dinners.  A  few 
words  in  passing,  however,  may  be  thrown  out  on 


|  The  Rev.  Mr.  Durham  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 
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this  topic.  In  connecting  a  sentiment,  or  expres¬ 
sion  of  goodwill,  of  admiration  or  adherence,  with 
liquor,  a  certain  force  is  used  on  all  the  company, 
unfavourable  to  temperance  and  moral  liberty. — 
When  gentlemen  affirm,  that  now-a-days  they  are 
not  required  by  convivial  law  to  swallow  bumpers, 
perhaps  it  would  be  fitting  they  should  consider, 
that  although  incipient  civilization  on  this  point  has 
begun  to  emancipate  the  upper  ranks  from  such 
servitude,  yet  that  large  masses  of  the  inhabitants 
are  still  enthralled  on  occasions,  public  and  private, 
to  “bumpers,  true  bumpers,  real  bumpers”  of  liquid 
fire  ;  and  no  heel  tops .  Surely  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  speech  at  a  public  feast — to  panegyrize  a  given 
character  or  system — to  convey  the  most  useful 
views  of  moral,  political  or  literary  truth — to  breathe 
most  hearty  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  any  scheme 
or  individual — without  confirming  all  that  has  been 
said,  and  clinching  it,  by  the  unmeaning  ceremony 
of  swallowing  a  mouthful  of  liquor.  Dispassionately 
considered,  a  declamation  on  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  with  a  glass  of  punch  tagged  to  its  end,  is  a 
combination  nearly  akin  to  the  burlesque,  and  in¬ 
fuses  a  taint  of  doggerel  into  what  might  otherwise 
be  a  sublime  appeal  to  the  passions  or  the  reason. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  ancient  eloquence,  when 
the  surcharged  emotion  of  citizens,  stung  with  the 
thoughts  of  their  country,  burst  from  the  lips  in 
such  floods  of  persuasion,  as  failed  not  to  rouse  the 
national  feeling  to  pitches  of  excitement  adequate 
to  strike  daggers  into  the  hearts  of  tyrants,  and  to 
annihilate  whole  Asiatic  armies  ;  surely  it  would 
have  been  but  an  impotent  conclusion,  to  have  had 
such  Grecian  harangues  as  these,  reported  as  having 
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been  nestled  and  hatched  amid  vulgar  and  brutish 
festivity.  And  even  our  own  newspaper  reports,  of 
the  enormities  of  the  “  Durham  Feed”  or  any  such 
national  festival,  are  yet  further  lowered  by  the 
despicable  peroration  with  which  such  narratives 
generally  conclude,  viz. — that  the  dishes  and  wines 
were  excellent,  and  did  great  credit  to  some  respec¬ 
table  individual,  the  landlord  of  the  Chequers,  the 
Bald-faced  Stag,  or  the  Blue  Boar. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  be  desirable  that  influen¬ 
tial  men  should  consider  of  some  more  appropriate 
entertainment  at  which  to  disseminate  patriotic  and 
political  truth.  Heavy  eating  is  indubitably  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  exercise  of  reason  or  of  fancy. — - 
How  men,  gorged  with  mutton  and  punch,  and  with 
a  fermenting  conglomeration  of  omnigenous  food, 
should  be  the  better  fitted  for  the  peculiar  exercise 
of  mental  energy,  is  an  enigma,  which  puts  other 
nations  to  a  stand  ;  and  which  can  only  be  solved 
by  the  British,  who  seem  to  delight  in  nothing  more 
than  in  its  gross  experience. 

When  a  gentleman,  on  receiving  a  visit  from  a 
friend,  thinks  it  proper  to  drink  a  tumbler  of  toddy, 
or  perhaps  two,  before  his  face,  in  order  not  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  discourage  his  guest  from  taking  what 
pleases  him — this  is  clearly  in  the  nature  of  artificial 
usage  ;  and  it  is  hard  that  a  man  should  not  only  be 
obliged  to  provide  food  and  accommodation  for  his 
visitor,  but  that  he  must  also  injure  himself  perhaps 
in  a  useless  display  of  false  courtesy.  I  have  heard 
of  a  lover,  of  a  weak  constitution,  who  made  himself 
sick  by  eating  too  much  of  a  currant  tart ;  but  it 
was  meant  as  a  compliment  to  his  mistress,  who  had 
been  getting  lessons  from  tl,ie  pastry-cook,  and  whose 
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handiwork  it  seemed  necessary  to  be-praise  in  this 
gallant,  though  rather  unchary  manner.  There  is 
some  extenuation  in  such  a  sacrifice  to  youth  and 
beauty  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  makes 
so  servile  and  sordid  a  use  of  his  stomach,  as  to  gulp 
a  bottle  of  execrable  Port,  in  order  to  please  some 
plump  Boniface  of  a  landlord,  on  the  notion  that  it 
is  necessary  “  for  the  good  of  the  house.”  That 
there  is  an  honest  intention  in  this  we  do  not  deny ; 
and  that  landlords  paying  a  heavy  rent,  and  advanc¬ 
ing  capital  for  public  accommodation,  ought  to  be 
fairly  remunerated,  is  mere  justice  :  and  it  is  un¬ 
doubted,  that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  re¬ 
muneration  consists  in  part  of  the  profits  on  liquor, 
and  on  a  hypothesis  that  a  considerable  quantity 
must  be  consumed  by  every  traveller.  But  should 
such  a  condition  of  matters  exist  for  a  week  in  an 
enlightened  nation  ?  One  might  venture  to  think, 
that  half  an  hour’s  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  a  few 
respectable  commercial  travellers  in  some  of  the 
large  towns,  might  settle  this  affair  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  guests  and  landlords  ;  and  none  else  seem 
to  have  any  claim  to  be  consulted — and  thus  the 
abrogation  of  an  annoying  tax  on  travellers  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

There  is  another  motive,  of  rather  an  anomalous 
nature,  that  forces  people  to  liquor.  Drinking  of 
every  kind  produces  consumption ;  but  sometimes 
people  drink  wine  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being 
wasted.  Many  years  ago,  I  heard  an  anecdote 
which  will  illustrate  this,  though  it  be  not  founded 
in  all  respects  on  fact.  In  a  community  north  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  a  respectable  burgess  once  upon 
a  time  treated  his  family  to  a  jaunt  in  the  country, 
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for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  glen  and  water-fall, 
celebrated  in  those  parts.  A  particular  and  valued 
friend  of  his  wife  was  solicited  to  be  of  the  number, 
and  as  the  worldly  circumstances  of  the  parties  were 
comparatively  affluent,  a  post  chaise  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  an  undue  expense.  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  appointed  they  set  off,  man,  wife,  and 
children,  accompanied  by  their  friend  Miss  Henrietta 
Marjoribanks,  an  elderly  maiden  of  frugal  habits, 
and  sedulously  attentive  to  all  points  of  domestic 
economy.  They  reached  the  inn  at  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Fall  near  their  own  dinner  hour;  and 
that  they  might  view  the  beauties  of  nature  with 
more  inward  satisfaction,  they  determined  on  dining 
before  they  should  repair  to  the  principal  scene. — * 
As  their  numbers  and  equipage  were  somewhat  im¬ 
posing  in  a  rural  district,  it  was  judged  consistent 
and  respectable,  instead  of  drinking  water  only,  or 
ordering  at  best  a  noggin  of  whisky  punch,  that  they 
should  call  for  a  bottle  of  Port  wine :  this  also  would 
fulfil  the  sentimentalism  of  drinking  44  for  the  good 
of  the  house.”  In  those  days  of  high  duties  and 
French  wars,  wine  was  not  so  general  a  beverage  as 
now,  and  being  rather  cold  and  alien  to  stomachs 
acquainted  chiefly  with  piping  hot  potations,  (i.  e . 
whisky  toddy,)  the  bottle  was  left  unfinished  ;  this 
was  noticed  by  Miss  Marjoribanks,  and  produced 
an  interruption  in  the  even  tenor  of  her  mind  ;  she 
directed  the  attention  of  the  master  of  the  feast  to 
the  circumstance,  and  pressed  him  and  his  lady,  with¬ 
out  success,  to  finish  what  she  assured  him  he  should 
find  he  was  to  pay  smartly  for,  when  the  bill  should 
be  called ;  her  honour  was  also  engaged  to  prevent 
loss  to  her  friends  as  much  as  possible,  seeing  she 
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was  to  be  at  no  part  of  the  day’s  expense ;  the 
party,  however,  was  anxious  to  get  away;  the 
younger  portion  gave  not  a  few  signs  of  impatience 
of  the  delay  that  had  already  intervened:  Miss 
Henrietta  was  in  a  minority,  and  saw  with  pain,  a 
glass  and  a  half  of  good  wine  left  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  and  to  be  paid  for  too  ;  nay,  it  might  be 
two  glasses  or  more :  the  rest  got  quickly  to  their 
feet,  hats  and  bonnets  were  speedily  put  on,  but  as 
they  went  out  of  the  room,  Miss  Marjoribanks’s 
thrifty  regrets  came  to  such  a  height,  that  she  de¬ 
clared  her  resolution  to  drink  the  residue  of  the 
Port  herself,  rather  than  see  it  thus  wasted;  this 
she  put  into  execution  as  fast  as  possible,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  her  friends,  who  were  now  in  full  march  to 
the  grand  object  of  their  expectation.  It  was  a 
balmy  summer  afternoon :  the  children  urged  the 
parents  to  get  on  at  double  quick  time  across  the 
sunny  sward,  and  they  were  not  long  of  beginning 
to  hear  the  incipient  thunder  of  the  noble  cascade, 
and  to  descry  the  snowy  mists  that  its  boiling  waters 
elevated  to  the  heavens.  Sound,  however,  was  the 
chief  object  for  a  time  that  met  the  curious  sense. 
From  the  peculiarities  of  the  place,  they  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  suspend  part  of  their  thirst  for  novelty,  to  pass 
at  some  little  distance  the  principal  fall,  and  get  to 
the  upper  parts  of  the  river,  so  as  to  descend  thence 
by  sundry  winding  ways  to  the  margin  of  the  stu¬ 
pendous  basin,  into  which  poured  the  “  roaring 
strength  of  floods ;”  and  where,  as  Abyssinian  Bruce 
remarks  of  a  similar  scene,  it  looked  like  as  if  one  of 
the  elements  had  broken  loose,  and  got  the  dominion 
over  nature.  They,  therefore,  for  a  time  merely 
surveyed  the  swallows  sporting  over  the  tops  of  the 
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trees  which  covered  the  amphitheatre  that  encircled 
the  linn ;  or  at  best  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white 
sheet  of  foam  through  the  apertures  of  interwoven 
boughs.  On  coming  abreast  of  the  upper  river, 
they  passed  among  difficult  and  perilous  paths,  Miss 
Henrietta  heroically  leading  the  van,  till  they  had 
arrived  over  a  deep  and  tranquil  pool,  where  the 
magnificent  waters,  here  and  there  covered  with 
spots  of  foam,  slowly  eddied  in  towards  the  bank, 
before  they  winded  forth  into  the  beautiful  but  ter¬ 
rific  expanse  of  the  main  stream,  that  smoothly  and 
brightly  led  sheer  over  the  precipice  ;  here  some 
birchen  twig  caught  the  upper  part  of  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks’s  bonnet,  and  she,  giving  her  head  rather 
an  imprudent  toss  in  order  to  disengage  her  veil, 
lost  balance,  wavered  to  one  side,  and  finally  slipt 
over  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  plunged  into  the  dark  and 
slowly  revolving  sea  of  waters  at  its  base.  The  party 
were  thunder-struck;  the  children  with  one  accord 
raised  such  a  shriek  as  made  wood  and  welkin  ring  ; 
the  mother  of  the  family  was  at  first  speechless,  and 
stared  with  clenched  hands  and  swollen  eye-balls  on 
this  unexpected  sight;  she  was,  however,  quickly 
called  both  to  recollection  and  to  words,  on  turning 
round,  and  seeing  pretty  decided  proofs  that  her 
worthy  husband  was  not  going  to  allow  his  wife’s 
best  friend  to  perish  in  the  abyss,  without  an  attempt 
at  least  at  a  rescue  ;  he  had  cast  off  his  silver-buckled 
shoon,  parted  with  his  coat  and  brown  bob-wig, 
when  his  partner  flew  upon  him  like  a  dragon,  and 
grasping  him  with  the  gripe  of  despair,  “  are  ye  de¬ 
mented,  are  ye  demented,”  she  exclaimed,  “wouldye 
kill  yourself?  oh!  would  ye  murder  yourself? — let 
Henny  Marchbanks  gang— let  her  gang — let  her  just 
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gang.  Would  the  man  leave  wife  and  bairns?  help 
me!  help  me!”  with  other  expostulatory  interjec¬ 
tions  to  the  same  effect,  which  probably  would  have 
succeeded,  had  not  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Henny’s  white 
hands  flapping  the  dark  brown  waters,  like  the  wings 
of  a  wild  duck  at  play,  and  the  too  horrible  idea  of 
a  human  creature  being  buried  deep  in  the  devour¬ 
ing  flood  below,  overcome  all  prudential  calculations, 
and  instigated  him  with  more  agility  than  his  years 
would  have  indicated,  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
conjugal  grasp  of  his  spouse,  and  to  scuttle  down 
among  the  bushes,  and  drop  plump  over  head  and 
ears  into  the  gulpli  below.  The  first  clutch  made 
him  master  of  the  laced  mutch ,  and  false  brown  front- 
lets  of  Miss  Henny,  which,  however,  came  home 
to  his  hand,  as  sailors  say  of  an  unfixed  anchor;  and 
the  eddy  slowly  moving  its  prey  towards  the  rim  of 
the  cataract,  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  all  was 
over  with  the  destruction-doomed  object  of  solici¬ 
tude,  when  with  a  noble  reach,  executed  at  immense 
personal  risk  to  an  individual  who  could  not  swim, 
he  succeeded  with  one  hand  in  getting  hold  of  the 
genuine  party-coloured  integuments  of  Miss  Henny’s 
scalp,  and  with  the  other,  as  if  by  miracle,  he  kept 
firm  possession  of  a  tough  hazel  twig ;  his  great  toe 
meanwhile  resting  on  the  point  of  a  rock,  and  him¬ 
self  all  the  while  up  to  the  lip  in  water :  with  great 
muscular  exertion,  our  hero  managed  to  keep  mat¬ 
ters  in  this  condition  till  the  postillion  cut  the  reins 
and  traces  of  the  carriage,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  some  labourers  who  had  been  alarmed,  and  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  cries  of  the  children,  accomplished 
the  landing  upon  terra y firma  of  Miss  Marjoribanks 
and  her  gallant  deliverer.  Now  it  has  been  hinted, 
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that  all  this  tribulation  and  trouble  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a  less  careful  consideration,  on  the  part 
of  Miss  Henny,  in  regard  to  the  Port  wine  remain¬ 
der  ;  although,  after  all,  we  dare  not  take  upon  us 
altogether  to  affirm,  that  her  conduct  in  this  last 
little  affair  was  the  proper  cause  of  the  disaster. 

Ladies  still,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  drink 
healths  in  brandied  wines,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
day.  On  the  very  exceptionable  practice  of  using 
so  strong  a  beverage,  on  an  empty  stomach,  in  the 
forenoon,  which  itself  would  subject  a  woman  to 
the  imputation  of  drunkenness  on  the  Continent, 
we  do  not  at  present  remark;  but  only  point  out 
the  necessity  that  seems  to  exist,  of  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  giving  up  the  mere  complimentary  use  of 
liquors  themselves,  if  they  would  wish  to  see  their 
country  reclaimed  from  the  very  extensive  and  fatal 
system  of  rule  and  etiquette  in  that  respect,  so  uni¬ 
versally  established  throughout  the  land,  as,  we 
suppose,  will  be  admitted  after  a  perusal  of  the 
above  details. 

If  ladies,  living  in  a  town,  walk  a  hundred  yards 
from  their  own  doors,  and  pay  a  forenoon  call  or 
visit,  they  must,  in  general,  be  received  with  a 
bumper  of  brandied  Port  or  Madeira.  All  the 
middle  classes  go  through  the  ceremony  of  the  hob 
and  nob  with  wine  during  dinner,  although  this 
begins  to  be  disused  among  those  of  the  middle 
ranks  who  occasionally  visit  the  nobility  and  higher 
country  gentry.  Indeed  it  is  a  circumstance  not  a 
little  fortunate  for  the  promoters  of  anti-usage, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  point  to  the  present  habits 
of  the  highest  circles  of  our  land  as  worthy  of  imi¬ 
tation,  where  the  complimentary  use  of  wine,  as  a 
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mere  symbol  of  complaisance ,  during  dinner,  or  in  the 
forenoon,  is  generally  considered  as  obsolete  and 
vulgar.  If  this  circumstance  were  generally  known, 
it  would  perhaps  strike  a  more  effectual  blow  at  the 
hob  and  nob  system  of  Scotland,  and  forenoon 
brandy-wine  bibbing,  than  all  the  considerations 
that  can  be  pleaded  by  the  most  pathetic  declaimers 
in  favour  of  morality  and  patriotism.  It  were,  how¬ 
ever,  much  to  be  desired  that  noble  lords  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  high  station  should,  when  they  come  down 
to  the  country,  continue  rigidly  the  metropolitan 
method  of  non-usage.  When  a  merchant,  magis¬ 
trate,  minister,  or  solicitor,  dines  with  a  lord  at  his 
castle  in  the  country,  although  the  Peer  does  not 
hob  and  nob  with  those  of  his  own  circle,  (where 
the  ceremony  is  nearly  obsolete,)  yet  he  asks  his 
guests  of  a  lower  station  to  drink  wine  with  him  at 
table:  now  this  just  keeps  up  the  general  fashion. 
The  polite  and  noble  courtier  does  not  omit  the 
usage,  because  he  understands  it  is  still  common  in 
the  station  to  which  his  guest  belongs;  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  after  all  a  badge  of  inferiority,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  on  the  subject  would  be  better 
than  the  present  undecided  method  of  omitting  the 
etiquette  with  one,  and  observing  it  with  another. 
Wine  during  dinner  at  the  tables  of  the  nobility  is 
now  generally  carried  about  behind  backs  by  the 
servants,  three  or  four  times  during  the  repast ;  and 
individuals  take  it  or  not  when  presented,  as  they 
feel  inclined,  just  as  they  do  bread,  beer,  water,  or 
vegetables  ;  and  this  is  a  much  more  rational  as  well 
as  genteel  mode  of  arranging  the  order  of  the  dinner 
table,  for  no  one  is  forced  by  courtesy  or  any  other 
motive,  to  drink  more  or  oftener  than  convenience 
prompts. 
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We  are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  press  this  mat¬ 
ter  too  much  ;  for  if  by  some  amazing  miraculous 
interference,  the  inebriation  of  the  lower  ranks  of 
Scotland,  and  their  addiction  to  whisky,  were  cured 
in  one  day;  and  if  notwithstanding,  liquor  was  con¬ 
tinued  as  the  principal  outward  mark  and  symbol  of 
complaisance  among  the  upper  classes,  it  would  not 
require  much  sagacity  to  predict,  that  in  a  few  years 
the  reign  of  whisky  would  again  be  re-established 
throughout  the  land  as  firmly  as  ever. 

When  an  objector  replies,  that  time  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  abstinence  principle  will  cure  the  usages, 
my  answer  is  most  decided,  that  the  usages  are  the 
great  barrier  that  prevents  Temperance  member¬ 
ship,  and  induces  members  to  leave  the  Temperance 
Societies  after  they  have  joined. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  various  modes  of  inebria¬ 
tion  of  different  countries,  and  particularly  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Scotland,  it  will  be  found  that  these  differ 
considerably  ;  and  Scotland  is  enveloped  with  diffi¬ 
culties  on  this  subject,  higher  in  amount,  and  more 
formidable,  than  the  case  of  any  other  country  pre¬ 
sents.  She  is  captive  to  the  ordinary  ensnarements 
of  ardent  spirits  ;  but  besides  this,  she  is  burdened 
with  a  system  of  brandied  and  rectified  wines,  and 
her  taste  is  rivetted  on  these  with  all  the  fondness 
of  acquired  relish ;  and  she  is  environed  with  such 
a  mesh  and  web  of  entangled  courtesies  and  eti¬ 
quettes,  as  make  her  situation  of  all  others  the  most 
hopeless  and  perplexing. 

In  these  details,  we  do  not  assert  that  all  the 
above  rules  and  customs  obtain  in  every  workshop, 
city,  and  parish;  but  although  not  absolutely  uni¬ 
versal,  they  are  very  general  throughout  the  land. 
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A  large  number  of  them  are  of  modern  date,  pro¬ 
bably  not  more  than  of  thirty  years  standing.  I 
have  found  it  complained  in  some  districts,  that  in¬ 
dividuals  of  dissolute  habits  in  manufactories,  made 
a  business  of  inventing  new  usages  and  procuring 
their  establishment. 

Many,  we  confess,  are  perfectly  innocent  in  these 
uses  of  liquor,  from  ignorance  of  their  effects  on 
other  branches  of  society.  However,  we  trust  that 
our  readers  will  not  look  upon  the  particulars  now 
set  before  them,  as  mere  matters  of  curiosity,  or 
speculative  research,  but  as  what  deeply  affects  the 
empire— as  what  guides  multitudes,  by  an  easy  and 
authorized  descent,  into  unheard-of  depths  of  na¬ 
tional  debasement,  and  is  daily  making  awful  and 
suitable  preparation  for  that  scene  where  another 
craving  gnaws — a  craving  for  relief  from  pain,  in¬ 
tolerable  and  unremitting,  where  the  worm  dieth 
not. 

It  is  notorious,  as  above  stated,  that  the  drinking 
habits  and  customs,  and  the  general  manners,  of 
nations,  have  an  intimate  connection.  A  very  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  question  of  national  intemper¬ 
ance  lies  in  the  courtesies  of  society.  Here,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  provocatives  to  intemperance  that  arise 
from  taste  and  stomachic  desire,  we  have  superin¬ 
duced  a  great  metaphysical  agency,  general  in  its 
diffusion,  energetic  in  its  power.  When  the  friends 
of  Temperance  attack  the  physical  appetite,  and  cry 
down  the  indulgence  of  a  craving  palate,  they  are 
in  some  measure  supported  by  the  conscience  of  the 
public,  and  that  moral  sense  which  argues  against 
all  inordinate  gratification  of  sensual  pleasure  ;  but 
the  symbols  of  compliment  are  so  intimately  con- 
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nected  with  the  sentiment  of  benevolence,  that  a 
mighty  array  is  thus  surreptitiously  obtained,  against 
the  cause  of  Temperance,  of  some  of  the  best  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  nature.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
where  wine  and  spirits  have  so  completely  insinuat¬ 
ed  themselves,  as  the  instruments  of  mere  compli¬ 
ment  and  etiquette,  as  in  Scotland.  This  state  of 
things  exists  (as  we  have  said,  and  it  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  consequence  to  repeat  it  again  and  again,)  in 
a  much  smaller  degree  in  America,  and  is  nearly 
unknown  upon  the  Continent.  Let  no  one,  there¬ 
fore,  infer,  that  the  arraigning  the  particular  outward 
mark  or  symbol  of  courtesy  strikes  at  the  grace  of 
courtesy  itself.  Nations  much  more  gracious  and 
courteous  than  we,  in  all  the  usages  of  social  life, 
do  not  acknowledge  this  instrument,  and  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  we  seem  compelled  to  do  so. 

If  we  divide  the  society  of  North  Britain  into  six 
gradations,  commencing  with  the  nobility,  and  end¬ 
ing  with  the  labourer  and  beggar,  we  shall  find,  that 
in  all  these  departments,  except  the  highest,  the  use 
of  wine  and  spirits,  as  the  instrument  of  courtesy 
and  compliment,  is  general,  but  becoming  more  and 
more  strictly  and  imperatively  such  the  lower  we 
descend.  It  is  a  usual,  but  great  mistake,  in  the 
upper  ranks,  to  suppose  that  the  decorous  chains  of 
outward  complaisance  and  courtesy  are  less  binding 
on  the  lower  classes  than  on  themselves.  In  some 
particular  cases,  the  omission  of  the  understood 
mark  or  symbol  of  civility  is  there  not  regarded 
with  indifference,  but  resented  as  the  most  cruel 
affront,  and  supposed  to  imply  an  inveterate  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  offending  party  to  cease  from  all 
habits  of  amity.  The  fact  is,  that  some  etiquettes 
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are  much  more  binding  on  the  lower  classes  than 
among  their  superiors  ;  and  in  no  case  is  the  tyranny 
of  fashion  and  rule  with  them  more  palpable  than 
in  the  regulations  of  drinking.  That  working  man, 
therefore,  who  refuses  to  join  a  Temperance  Society, 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  person  that  can  either 
drink  or  decline  to  drink  as  he  pleases,  is  under  the 
greatest  mistake  :  he  supposes  himself  a  free  agent, 
but  he  is  so  by  no  means.  The  most  pitiful  tippler 
that  crawls  the  streets  can  force  that  man  to  drink ; 
not,  doubtless,  by  pouring  liquor  down  his  throat, 
but  by  assailing  him  on  some  one  of  the  foregoing 
etiquettes  or  customs,  when  so  far  from  being  free, 
he  will  prove  himself  a  very  slave  to  the  most  servile 
principles  of  imitation  and  conformity  ;  and  we  re¬ 
peat  it,  that  it  is  the  influence  of  these  rules  and 
customs,  more  than  any  physical  craving,  that  at 
first  impedes  the  advance  of  the  population  to 
Temperance  membership,  and  afterwards  withdraws 
them  from  their  engagement. 

It  is  now  towards  seven  years  since  the  author, 
(to  whose  lot  it  fell,  under  Providence,  first  to  pro¬ 
pose  Temperance  Association  to  the  inhabitants  of 
his  native  country,)  suggested  the  absolute  necessity 
of  coupling  anti-usage  regulations  with  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  total  abstinence  from  spirits  ;  and  in  this 
opinion,  and  in  operations  founded  upon  it,  he  has 
persevered  till  the  present  date.  He  argued,  that 
Temperance  Association,  in  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Scotch,  could  only  be  placed  on  a  truly 
solid  foundation  by  working  with  this  double  power. 
He  prophecied  that  after  the  first  flush  of  the  abstin¬ 
ence  regulation,  the  usages  would  supervene  and 
swamp  the  Societies;  and  with  a  sorrowful  mind  he 
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now  perceives  that  what  he  predicted  has  proved 
but  too  true.  The  fact  is,  that  men  rushed  without 
thought  into  Temperance  Societies  in  Scotland, 
during  the  first  years  of  their  institution ;  and  great¬ 
ly  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  all  the  imperative  usages 
they  would  require  to  break  if  they  continued  to 
adhere  to  their  abstinence  engagement.  Their  de¬ 
sire  was  to  be  quit  of  whisky  and  all  its  temptations, 
and  the  intention  was  most  commendable  ;  but  alas ! 
they  were  neither  aware  of  the  multiplicity  and 
universality  of  the  drinking  usages,  nor  of  their  en¬ 
ergy  and  efficiency.  In  vain  the  writer  pled  with 
advocates  of  Temperance  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms,  to  combine  the  two  processes,  of  abstin¬ 
ence  and  anti-usage.  He  was  from  the  first  gener¬ 
ally  heard  with  indifference,  and  afterwards,  on  per¬ 
sisting,  with  a  sort  of  friendly  ridicule — “  The 
American  plan  had  succeeded,  therefore  we  must 
adhere  strictly  to  its  rules,  and  try  no  novel  theories. 
We  are  laughed  at  sufficiently  already,  for  giving 
up  ardent  spirits  :  we  cannot  think  of  turning  every 
thing  topsy  turvy.  The  abstinence  principle  will 
of  itself  undo  the  usages  as  you  call  them.  Your 
anti-usage  advocacy  will  merely  turn  men’s  minds 
away  from  the  abstinence  principle,  which  is  the 
true  one.”  Driven  from  all  his  expected  stations 
of  anti-usage,  the  writer  was  forced  to  turn  from 
metropolitan  cities  to  minor  towns  and  villages,  and 
amid  the  encircling  scorn  and  vociferation  of  their 
neighbourhoods,  and  the  repugnance  of  all  Tem¬ 
perance  Societies  with  which  he  had  correspondence 
or  connection,  he  was  necessitated  to  attempt  direct 
combination  against  drinking  usage,  (connected  al¬ 
ways,  however,  with  the  other  method,)  in  such 
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places  as  the  slender  first  fruits  of  its  trial  and  ex¬ 
pel  lence  had  drawn  the  minds  of  intelligent  men  to 
a  favourable  consideration  of4  the  system.  He  does 
not  wish  now  to  aggravate  his  remonstrance  into 
censure.  If  the  present  aspect  of  Temperance  as¬ 
sociation  in  Scotland  demonstrates  that  the  abstin¬ 
ence  principle  has  not  demolished  the  usages,  but 
that  the  usages  are  undermining  the  Societies  ;  if  it 
be  now  clear,  that  most  men  and  women  will  not 
become  members  of  the  Temperance  Associations, 
because  they  would  thus  incapacitate  themselves 
from  fulfilling  the  courtesies  and  etiquettes  of  gen¬ 
eral  life  in  North  Britain.  If  this  circumstance  has 
pioved  the  chief  motive  which  has  induced  mem- 
beis  to  withdraw  from  the  Societies.  If  these  facts 
shall  now  be  acknowledged,  and  a  plan  or  plans  be 
adopted,  that  will  suit  Temperance  association  for 
Scotland,  and  adapt  it  for  our  peculiar  use,  then  the 
author  will  be  silent  on  the  tardiness  with  which 
these  views  have  been  gone  into,  and  only  occupy 
himself  for  the  time  to  come,  with  exertions  (as  God 
may  permit)  to  give  the  country  all  the  benefit  of 
farther  experience,  and  to  cause  past  errors  to  be 
speedily  forgotten  in  the  progress  of  steady  future 
success.  I  he  Americans  had  comparatively  little 
usage  to  cope  with :  their  advance  has  been  uniform 
and  amazing.  The  proportion  of  defaulters  in  the 
United  States,  who  once  members,  have  broken 
their  engagements,  is  small  indeed,  compared  with 
the  multitudes  who,  it  must  be  honestlv  admitted, 
have  left  our  ranks  in  Scotland  ;  but  as  solitary 
drinking  is  yet  disdained  among  us  and  despised, 
(in  the  country  districts  at  least,)  if  the  usages  were 
abolished,  we  should  possess  all  the  benefit  of  what 
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of  that  national  feeling  yet  remains,  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  advantages  that  may  still  be  derived  from  it. 
To  the  votary  of  intemperance,  the  multiplicity  of 
the  drinking  usages  gives  all  the  opportunity  of  in¬ 
dulgence  he  requires  ;  and  although  we  must  now 
allow  that  much  drinking  of  drams  obtains  over  the 
counter  of  spirit  stores  in  towns,  yet  on  the  whole 
I  am  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  notion,  that  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  Scottish  inebriation  takes  place 
still  in  the  mode  of  conventional  connection,  and  of 
course  subsists  in  company  and  not  in  solitude.  If 
drinking  from  mere  artificial  usage,  therefore,  were 
fairly  abrogated  throughout,  our  Temperance  So¬ 
cieties  would  probably  make  yet  more  rapid  and 
successful  progress  than  the  Trans- Atlantic  Associ¬ 
ations,  great  as  their  prosperity  has  undoubtedly 
been;  for  in  America  we  have  already  said,  that 
lonely  drinking  of  spirits,  if  not  to  excess,  is  not 
considered  as  liable  to  objection. 

Before  quitting  this  point,  I  must  entreat  it  to  be 
understood,  that  I  neither  swerve  from  nor  disparage 
the  abstinence  principle,  when  I  advocate  that  of 
anti-usage  as  entitled  in  this  country  to  be  brought 
forward  at  least  pari-passu.  Surely  if  a  moralist 
plead  against  two  vices,  his  argument  as  to  one, 
cannot  be  truly  said  to  release  the  bonds  he  may 
have  laid  over  the  other.  But  in  truth,  abstinence 
and  anti-usage  are  fitted  to  go  hand  in  hand  ;  they 
mutually  support  one  another;  the  double  power 
will  be  found  to  be  necessary  to  the  complicated 
circumstances  of  Scottish  life.  I  would  not  desire 
Anti-Usage  Societies  to  be  instituted  in  any  place 
without  co  -existent  association  in  favour  of  abstin¬ 
ence.  But  if  a  mass  of  operatives  agree  to  give  up 
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a  drinking  usage,  surely  it  would  be  a  strange  jeal¬ 
ousy  in  favour  of  the  abstinence  principle  to  refuse 
to  receive  their  proposals  because  they  were  not  all 
members  of  the  regular  Temperance  Society.  I 
wish  to  break  down  no  Temperance  Institution  that 
has  been  formed,  but  merely  to  super-add  some  col¬ 
late!  al  endeavour  at  least,  at  direct  combination 
against  usage,  and  thus  obtain  the  double  power. 

It  is  quite  evident,  that  this  mass,  this  burden  of 
false  and  fatal  courtesy  and  rule,  must  be  abrogated 
and  disannulled,  before  Scotland  can  ever  arrive  at 
full  emancipation  from  the  pernicious  shackles  that 
enchain  her.  But  ladies  and  gentlemen  indulge  a 
most  perilous  opinion,  when  they  dream  that  the 
abrogation  of  national  intemperance  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  their  being  put  to  any  trouble,  or 
to  any  reversal  of  their  modes  and  habits  of  life ; 
for  whence  is  the  source  of  courtesy  and  its  symbols 
but  among  the  upper  classes?  But  a  principal 
reason  why  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  not  interested 
m  this  question  is,  that  they  have  never  as  yet  been 
fairly  summoned  ;  were  a  greater  sacrifice  demand¬ 
ed  of  them  than  has  yet  been  required,  they  would 
become  much  more  zealous  in  this  great  moral  rally. 
If,  for  I  must  be  excused  in  again  repeating  it,  by 
some  amazing  miraculous  interference,  the  inebria¬ 
tion  of  the  working  classes  of  Scotland,  and  their 
addiction  to  whisky,  were  cured  in  one  day,  and  if, 
notwithstanding,  liquor  was  continued  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mark  and  symbol  of  complaisance  among  the 
upper  ranks,  it  would  not  require  much  sagacity  to 
pi  edict,  that  in  a  few  years  the  reign  of  whisky 

would  again  be  re-established  throughout  the  land 
as  firmly  as  ever. 
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When  a  gentleman  asks  a  labourer,  farmer,  ser¬ 
vant,  or  mechanic,  to  join  a  Temperance  Society, 
he  in  his  ignorance  believes  that  he  merely  requires 
this  individual  to  give  up  whisky ;  but  he,  in  fact, 
asks  him  to  go  in  the  face  of  usages  which  are  in 
general  much  more  difficult  to  break  through  than 
any  abandonment  of  ardent  spirits  would  be.  He, 
therefore,  asks  a  great  deal  more  from  the  working 
man  than  the  mere  disuse  of  whisky ;  for  the  new 
Temperance  member  must  not  only  refrain  from 
his  usual  beverage,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
has  perhaps  to  reverse  twenty  rules  and  customs  of 
drinking,  as  imperative  as  the  maxims  of  a  Turkish 
seraglio  ;  while  the  said  gentleman,  by  still  sustain¬ 
ing  his  own  series  of  wine  courtesies,  maintains  the 
very  system  which  the  working  man  finds  so  much 
difficulty  in  combating. 

The  general  want  of  acquaintance  with  this  sub¬ 
ject,  among  the  upper  ranks,  is  extremely  remark¬ 
able  ;  and  those  intelligent  men  in  the  industrious 
classes  who  know  their  own  usages,  are  little  aware 
of  their  prevalence  in  other  professions,  and  have 
never  been  led  to  generalize  upon  the  subject,  and 
take  an  extensive  view  of  the  bearings  and  pressure 
of  these  customs  upon  society.  I  have  not  met  one 
individual  yet  to  whom  the  subject  has  not  till  lately 
been  entirely  new ;  a  most  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance,  considering  that  we  have  been  all  born  and 
bred  in  the  midst  of  these  practices. 

In  the  course  of  investigations  upon  this  topic,  I 
once  fell  into  conversation  with  a  judicious  employ¬ 
er,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  a  prosperous  man 
in  his  affairs,  that  he  had  had  little  to  annoy  him 
during  the  course  of  a  long  business  life,  with  the 
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exception  of  one  perpetual  vexation,  the  addiction 
of  his  workmen  to  intemperance,  which  often  pre¬ 
vented  important  orders  from  being  duly  executed, 
and  injured  materials  and  work  continually.  Con¬ 
ceiving  that  I  had  now  a  good  opportunity  of  gain¬ 
ing  information,  I  requested  to  know  on  what  par¬ 
ticular  occasions  his  men  were  apt  to  go  astray ;  he 
coldly  replied,  that  although  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  they  had  some  rules  of  their  own  regarding 
their  drinking  bouts,  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  them, 
and  had  never  enquired. 

I  was  more  successful  in  another  case.  A  highly 
respectable  gentleman,  proprietor  of  an  extensive 
manufactory,  stated,  that  he  had  read  the  first  edi- 
cion  Qi  this  work,  published  some  time  ago,  and  was 
convinced  of  the  general  truth  of  its  positions,  being 
able  to  confirm  them  by  a  case  that  happened  to 
himself.  He  and  some  other  proprietors  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  determined  that  they  would 
put  an  end  to  the  intemperance  of  their  workmen 
by  the  strong  hand.  They  entered  into  engage¬ 
ments  with  each  other,  to  turn  off8  every  man  that 
came  to  the  works  the  worse  of  liquor.  He  kept 
scrupulously  to  the  bond,  and  cashiered  without 
mercy  ;  but  the  more  coercion  of  this  kind  that  was 
used,  the  more  inebriation  seemed  to  grow  and  en- 
crease  as  if  by  magic.  On  probing  the  matter,  he 
found  that  the  spell  consisted  merely  in  one  of  the 
drinking  usages  of  the  trade.  Every  new  workman 
that  came  was  bound  to  pay  one  guinea  of  entry, 
which  was  added  to  by  the  workmen,  and  spent  in 
whisky.  The  sobriety-forcing  process  had  acted 
nearly  in  the  following  manner: — two  drunk  men 
were  turned  off8  one  week,  and  two  fresh  men  were 
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admitted,  each  bringing  a  drinking  guinea  along 
with  him  ;  this  began  a  debauch  which  ended  in 
four  men  coming  drunk  to  the  work  next  day;  they 
were^immediately  turned  off ;  four  fresh  men  and 
four  fresh  guineas  were  introduced,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  a  still  greater  number  of  offenders  had  to  be 
dismissed  next  week.  Intemperance  went  on  pro¬ 
gressively,  and  in  an  augmenting  ratio,  till  the  good 
sense  of  the  employer  put  a  stop  to  this  erroneous 
method  of  proceeding,  which  by  itself  could  effect 
no  salutary  change  in  the  circumstances,  as  long  as 
the  usage  remained  in  force.  Did  time  and  space 
admit,  we  might  here  bring  forward  a  few  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  the  insufficiency  of  all  plans  of  Temper¬ 
ance  Reform  that  do  not  also  contemplate  an  alter¬ 
ation  of  opinion  and  habit  among  the  inhabitants  ; 
but  we  must  not  at  present  press  this  point. 

At  other  times  I  have  found  masters  extremely 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  specifically  the  intemper¬ 
ance  of  their  artisans,  as  if  this  were  a  reflection  on 
their  own  character.  “  My  men  really  seldom  or 
never  get  the  worse  of  liquor,”  affirmed  an  employ¬ 
er,  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  “  there  is  not  a 
more  sober  set  of  workmen  in  the  district.”  “  You 
don’t  say  so,”  observed  a  bystander,  “  is  not  Thomas 
such  a  one,  and  James  such  a  one  in  your  service  ; 
and  were  they  not  in  the  police  office  for  a  drunken 
riot,  all  night  before  last?” 

It  is  also  very  troublesome  sometimes  to  get  at  a 
usage,  from  the  difficulty  of  defining  it,  so  as  to 
make  people  understand  precisely  what  is  meant. 
It  has  on  numerous  occasions  taken  the  writer  nearly 
an  hour’s  work  to  explain  this  to  one  individual ; 
and  he  may  just  add,  that  the  strict  definition  of  the 
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term  “  drinking-usage”  as  it  has  been  before  given, 
will  be  found  a  matter  of  more  consequence  in  anti¬ 
usage  operations  than  is  obvious  at  first  sight. — 
Thus,  customs  or  habits  of  drinking  for  bodily  re¬ 
freshment  or  indulgence,  are  not  strictly  usages,  at 
least  as  we  (for  want  of  more  appropriate  language) 
have  defined  the  phrase  :  but  we  restrict  the  term 
to  artificial,  conventional  use  of  liquor,  on  some  oc¬ 
casion  which  nature  has  not  pointed  out,  but  which 
conjunction  man  has  chosen  to  constitute,  so  to 
speak,  on  his  own  authority. 

To  recur  to  the  ignorance  of  the  upper  ranks  on 
the  frequency  and  potency  of  drinking  usages  on 
the  classes  beneath  them.  It  happened  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  was  travelling  lately  from  the  lowlands  to  In¬ 
verness  by  the  steam-boat.  At  a  particular  station, 
they  met  the  opposite  steam-packet  coming  from 
the  North.  It  chanced  that  a  sailor-lad  on  board 
of  the  one  boat,  thus  fell  in  with  his  brother,  also  a 
seafaring  man,  who  was  bound  for  the  Clyde,  in¬ 
tending  immediately  to  sail  on  a  foreign  voyage. — 
They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  seven  years,  and 
it  might  be  other  seven  before  they  should  again 
encounter.  The  two  captains,  interested  in  the 
case,  permitted  them  a  few  minutes  delay,  that  they 
might  converse  apart  on  family  concerns.  They 
instantly  adjourned  to  the  public-house  and  ordered 
a  gill  of  spirits.  The  gentleman  in  question  was 
quite  surprised  and  at  a  loss  at  seeing  this  ceremony; 
but  was  informed  by  a  fellow  passenger,  more  know¬ 
ing  in  Scottish  etiquette,  that  if  the  brothers  had  not 
acted  thus,  they  would  have  been  supposed  scarcely 
to  understand  how  to  demean  themselves  aright, 
or  how  to  treat  one  another  with  ordinary  decorum. 
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The  richer  classes  in  America  till  lately  were 
generally  addicted  to  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits, 
but  gentlemen  there  made  root  and  branch  work  of 
their  own  customs,  and  offered  them  up  for  the 
public  good.  In  Scotland,  however,  little  sacrifice 
has  hitherto  been  made  by  gentlemen  or  ladies  :  for 
few  of  them  have  joined  the  Temperance  Societies 
who  made  a  daily  practice  of  drinking  spirits  at  all, 
or  at  least  to  whom  the  abandonment  was  any  great 
piece  of  self  denial ;  and  scarcely  any,  comparative¬ 
ly,  have  given  up  brandied  wines  or  usage.  It  will 
be  found  impossible,  however,  for  the  Temperance 
Reformation  to  proceed  in  this  country,  if  the  mid¬ 
dle  ranks  persist  in  their  present  wine  and  whisky 
etiquettes. 

A  lady  residing  in  a  large  city,  removed  for  the 
summer  months  to  a  smaller  town  on  the  sea  side, 
and  occupied  a  lodging  whose  offices  did  not  admit 
of  her  carriage  being  accommodated,  which  was 
therefore  kept  at  the  yard  of  the  principal  inn  ;  her 
coachman  one  day  having  been  intoxicated,  nearly 
overset  the  carriage  at  considerable  risk  to  his  mis¬ 
tress  ;  this  was  a  subject  of  much  anxiety  to  her 
friends;  the  man  was  a  faithful  servant,  of  generally 
sober  habits,  had  a  family,  and  it  was  desirable  on 
many  accounts,  that  notwithstanding  the  untoward 
occurrence,  he  should  be  retained.  An  office-bearer 
of  a  Temperance  Society  (on  the  double  plan)  was 
consulted.  He  requested  to  know  the  usage  on 
which  John  had  got  drunk  :  after  explanation  of 
what  was  meant  by  this  expression,  the  matter  was 
enquired  into,  and  it  was  found  that  the  lady,  hav¬ 
ing  in  the  course  of  the  summer  purchased  a  new 
carriage,  the  usage  necessary  on  such  occasion  was 
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a  treat  of  whisky  by  the  postillion  of  the  said  car¬ 
nage,  to  the  hostlers  and  grooms  of  the  inn  at  which 
it  was  lodged:  in  the  dispensation  of  which  John 
had  somewhat  yielded  to  temptation.  The  Temper¬ 
ance  official,  pretending  to  take  the  coachman’s 
part,  stated  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  help  a 
similar  occurrence,  or  to  prevent  a  servant  from 
fulfilling  the  usages  of  his  class.  As  well  might  he 
go  at  once  to  Coventry  with  all  those  in  his  own 
ciicle.  “  Tut  what  have  servants  to  do  with  such 
usages,”  was  the  reply,  “  especially  if  they  be  those 
that  may  put  the  master’s  life  in  danger.”  The 
Temperance  member  waved  the  answer,  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  subject,  asked  if  it  was  still  the  fashion  of 
the  town  of  — ~  for  ladies  to  drink  wine  in  the 
forenoon  in  compliment,  whether  they  really  requir¬ 
ed  it  or  not  ?”  “  Of  course,  they  did.”  “  Was  it 

not  a  foolish,  if  not  dangerous  custom  ?”  “  Yes,  it 

really  was  absurd.”  “  Would  Mrs  —  be  in¬ 
clined  to  give  it  up  in  her  house  ?”  “  The  thing 

was  impossible.  Every  one  did  it.  She  would  be 
singular,  and  would  give  offence.”  “  So  would 
John,”  rejoined  the  Temperance  member,  “if  we 
were  to  prevent  him  from  lasting  at  those  times  and 
seasons  when  the  rules  of  his  class  enforce  it.” 

One  other  instance  of  the  ignorance  of  gentlemen 
of  the  force  of  usage  on  the  lower  classes,  and  we 
have  done.  It  appears  that  in  a  district  on  the 
coast,  a  man,  otherwise  respectable,  had  become 
somewhat  intoxicated,  and  falling  between  his  ves¬ 
sel  and  the  quay,  into  deep  water,  would  have  been 
drowned  but  for  the  vigorous  exertions  of  a  stranger, 

who,  at  considerable  personal  risk,  saved  his  life. _ 

Half  drunk  and  half”  drowned,  the  man  knew  little 
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of  what  had  passed,  till  he  was  informed  next  day. 
He  then  dressed  himself,  and  went  out  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expressing  his  thanks  to  the  individual  who 
had  been  the  means  of  preserving  him :  to  whom 
accordingly,  he  repeated  his  grateful  acknowledge¬ 
ments,  and  concluded  the  whole  with  requesting 
him  to  come  over  the  way  to  a  respectable  public- 
house,  and  taste  a  little. 

This  anecdote  was,  on  purpose,  told  to  several 
gentlemen  successively,  and  then  to  several  temper¬ 
ate  men  in  the  industrious  walks  oflife.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  all  agreed,  that  nothing  but  the  most  invet¬ 
erate  habits  of  brutal  inebriation,  could  have  induc¬ 
ed  this  individual  to  rush  again  to  the  dangerous 
potations,  that  the  day  before  had  nearly  proved  his 
ruin.  The  circumstance  of  his  inviting  another  to 
take  away  the  one  half  of  his  whisky,  they  could 
not  exactly  explain. — The  story  did  not  at  all  make 
the  same  impression  on  the  mechanics,  to  whom  it 
was  also  related.  They  admitted  that  the  man 
might  have  been  given  to  liquor,  but  that  the  facts 
of  the  case  did  not  authorize  such  a  verdict  as  the 
gentlemen  would  have  given.  As  to  his  inviting 
his  new  friend  to  taste  at  a  public-house,  the  uni¬ 
versal  observation  was,  “  What  could  the  man  do  ? 
It  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  properly  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  obligation,  or  express  civility  and 
gratitude,  in  conformity  to  the  manners  of  that  class 
of  people  to  which  he  belonged.” 

We  have  stated  that  all  drinking  usages  are  debts 
of  honour  :  the  regulations,  therefore,  of  Temper¬ 
ance  Societies  that  do  not  reach  the  point  of  honour, 
will  not  perfectly  meet  and  cover  the  whole  case  of 
this  country.  The  arguments  on  the  evils  of  ine- 
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briation  may  be  most  cogent,  and  it  may  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  ardent  spirits  are  by  no  means  a  defence 
against  cold,  heat,  wet,  or  fatigue,  but  the  reverse ; 
all  this,  and  a  hundred  times  more  than  this,  may 
be  enforced;  yea,  it  may  be  absolutely  and  positive¬ 
ly  and  unfeignedly  admitted  by  the  auditors  ;  yet 
the  point  of  honour  not  having  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  a  usage  intervening  next  day,  will  neu¬ 
tralize  the  most  weighty  reasons  that  may  have  been 
heartily  acceded  to  the  night  before,  at  a  Temper¬ 
ance  meeting.  Let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  an 
analogous  case.  Perhaps  there  are  few  situations, 
in  which  more  solemn  or  satisfying  argument  can 
be  used,  than  with  a  friend  who  has  become  impli¬ 
cated  in  some  honourable  mesh  and  noose  of  fashion¬ 
able  life,  which  may  draw  into  a  duel.  It  can  with 
truth  be  represented  to  him  that  wounds,  blood, 
and  decrepitude  for  life,  may  be  in  the  sequel.  It 
can  be  unanswerably  demanded,  what  is  to  become 
of  his  amiable  wife  and  beloved  children,  who  are 
dependent  on  his  exertions  for  nurture  and  mainten¬ 
ance.  Or  if  his  own  sad  case  do  not  move  him, 
will  not  the  mournful  state  of  his  adversary  prevail 
upon  a  generous  mind — a  man  with  ten  young  boys 
and  girls,  and  a  critical  assemblage  of  business  con¬ 
nections  ;  a  man,  whose  premature  death  may  all 
around  strike  terror  and  entail  disaster.  And  if 
these  mere  earthly  claims  penetrate  the  very  heart, 
what  shall  be  thought  of  the  vindictive  frown  of 
heaven  ?  In  short,  in  few  cases  can  argument  of 
more  genuine  weight  and  temper  be  brought  to 
bear  than  in  this  ;  and  no  man  is  in  fact  more  as¬ 
sured  of  its  truth  than  the  party  himself  to  whom  it 
may  be  directed  ;  but  it  does  not  reach  his  case— 
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the  point  of  honour  is  unredressed  ;  he  goes  forth 
with  ail  his  convictions  weighing  on  his  soul,  re¬ 
ceives  the  fire  of  his  antagonist,  and  dies.  In  like 
manner,  all  the  arguments  of  all  the  Temperance 
Societies,  as  at  present  constituted  in  Scotland, 
(having  only  the  single  power)  reach  not  the  case 
of  Scotchmen,  to  whatever  height  of  validity  the 
expostulatory  reasoning  may  attain.  The  impera¬ 
tive  usage  intervenes,  and  like  a  shield  in  the  hand 
of  a  dexterous  iCAthleta turns  aside  with  ease  the 
keenest  and  most  barbed  arrows  of  conviction. 

W e  might  have  entered  greatly  more  at  large  into 
the  unworthy  treatment  which  those  receive,  who 
refuse  to  conform  to  the  absurd  and  dangerous  cus¬ 
toms  which  have  been  detailed ;  but  we  regret  our 
deficiency  in  this  respect  the  less,  that  we  continue 
assured,  that  it  is  only  a  slight  investigation  that  is 
wanted  to  satisfy  every  intelligent  person  on  this 
head :  and  we  have  had  constantly  before  11s  the 
fear  of  tediousness,  being  aware  that  we  live  in  a 
generation  who  will  not  endure  prolixity,  and  who 
for  the  most  part  prefer  skimming  to  scanning.  In 
our  endeavours  to  condense,  therefore,  we  must  have 
often  been  unintelligible  and  obscure,  and  to  brevity 
may  perhaps  have  sacrificed  perspicuity. 

There  is  no  law  or  custom  that  may  not  be  alter¬ 
ed  :  indeed,  as  we  have  before  observed,  nothing  is 
so  changeable  as  custom. 

There  are  two  motives  which  may  induce  a  com¬ 
munity  to  adopt  particular  usages  ;  the  first,  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  propriety  and  usefulness ;  the 
last,  the  sheer  imitation  of  their  metropolitan  lead¬ 
ers  of  fashion.  In  such  matters  as  dress,  or  the 
pronunciation  of  language,  no  great  harm  can  result 
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from  following  the  last  ground  of  action,  although 
not  one  of  very  dignified  rank  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
by  no  means  would  propose  to  head  a  rebellion 
against  the  existing  wide  sleeves  of  the  ladies,  or 
the  swallow  tails  of  the  other  sex.  We  leave  the 
public  to  settle  with  the  artist  and  statuary,  how 
far  our  ever-changing  costume  corresponds  to  the 
philosophy  of  embellishment,  or  to  the  line  ofbeauty. 
But  in  such  a  critical  subject  as  drinking  usage,  we 
must  be  seriously  excused,  though  we  resist  the 
gliding  in  to  the  submissive  principle  of  mere  imi¬ 
tation.  It  is  apparent  that  here  the  case  is  worthy 
of  the  admission  of  a  higher  element ;  and  in  the 
particular  instance  before  us,  it  does  happen  that 
the  modes  of  the  supreme  haul  ton,  of  the  most  re¬ 
fined  and  courteous  portion  of  the  nation,  is  favour¬ 
able  to  non-usage.  But  it  is  singular  that  the  very 
minuteness  and  inconsiderableness  of  the  specific 
changes  that  we  propose,  should  be  prejudicial  to 
our  case ;  and  that  the  trivialness  of  the  sacrifice 
we  demand  should  militate  against  general  acquies¬ 
cence  in  our  terms.  There  are  men  who  would 
fieely  usk  life  and  fortune,  were  they  fully  persuad¬ 
ed  that  such  an  offering,  however  costly,  would 
piove  the  cuie  ot  national  intemperance  5  but  we 
have  no  such  exaction  to  require — nothing  so  inter¬ 
esting  or  sublime. 

When  the  late  ruler  of  France  lay  encamped  at 
Boulogne,  encircled  with  the  wide  array  of  the 
columns  and  divisions  of  the  army  of  invasion  ;  all 
English  hearts  were  alive  to  a  species  of  joyful  dan¬ 
ger,  and  waited  with  throbbing  delight  till  the 
French  should  first  put  foot  upon  our  shores.  The 
peril  of  the  case  proved  its  grand  allurement — 
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“  Rous’d  at  the  menace,  straight  the  haughty  isle 
Took  fire,  and  vibrating  with  proud  alarms, 

Swells  every  heart,  and  stirs  the  very  soil : 

And  the  bright  sun  applauds  a  realm  in  arms. 

“  One  voice,  one  soul !  and  darkly  now  has  frown’d 
Majestic  Nore  :  old  English  counties  wield 
The  might  of  centuries  :  with  rapt’rous  bound 
The  Highland  glens  rush  to  th’  indignant  field. 

But  there  lias  to  this  realm  risen  up  another  species 
of  enemy,  who  has  seized  some  strong  positions, 
and  who  threatens  to  take  full  possession.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  condition  of  deep¬ 
er  debasement,  than  what  this  country  will  descend 
to,  if  national  intemperance  shall  extend  much  far¬ 
ther.  She  must  be  emancipated  from  this  thraldom. 
But  in  the  attempt  there  is  nothing  splendid  ;  there 
is  in  the  process  no  imposing  pinnacle  of  fame  for 
ambition  to  gloat  upon.  To  sustain  a  modicum  of 
contempt ;  a  few  hard  words,  from  those  who  after 
it  all  are  likely  to  obey  the  very  remonstrance  they 
appear  to  scorn,  will  be  the  chief  sacrifice  that  shall 
be  required  in  this  warfare.  When  a  man  is  in¬ 
formed  that  a  glorious  moral  victory  shall  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  the  kingdom,  by  his  giving  up  drinking  healths, 
or  by  abstaining  from  complimentary  wine  in  the 
forenoon,  his  mind  instantly  begins  to  generate  no¬ 
tions  of  contempt  and  incredulity  ;  he  is  like  the 
Syrian  warrior,  who  expected  to  be  asked  to  do 
some  great  thing,  and  who  was  in  a  rage  on  being 
desired  simply  to  bathe  in  Jordan.  We  also  are 
wrought  up  into  a  sort  of  indignation,  when  urged 
to  such  minute  methods  of  abolishing  general  ine¬ 
briation,  and  we  turn  from  them  with  disdain,  to  the 
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Pharpar  and  Abana  of  those  preferable  preconcep¬ 
tions  for  working  out  the  desired  effect,  which  we 
have  excogitated  for  ourselves  ;  and  even  those  who 
are  satisfied  upon  the  point,  find  their  moral  courage 
die  within  them,  when  summoned  to  the  hob  and 
nob  at  a  dinner  table,  or  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
chief  mourner  at  a  funeral  5  and  this  in  a  great 
measure,  because  on  so  trivial  a  point,  they  do  not 
consider  it  worth  while  to  rally  up  the  quantum 
siifficit  of  resolution. 

In  contemplating  the  preparation  of  mind,  and 
ultimate  mental  resolve,  which  the  abstinence,  or 
the  anti-usage  principle  respectively  demands,  I  have 
been  struck  with  a  remarkable  distinction  between 
them.  When  an  inebriate  relinquishes  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  spirits,  he  enters  into  a  corporal,  bodily  con¬ 
flict,  which  is  in  some  degree  personal  to  himself, 
and  depends  on  his  own  individual  decision  and 
perseverance.  The  abandonment  of  a  mere  usage 
requires  no  corporal  sacrifice  ;  nevertheless  it  exacts 
as  much  moral  courage  and  a  great  deal  more.— 
Out  of  a  hundred  individuals  who  can  all  leave  off 
whisky  on  its  own  account,  perhaps  not  above  one 
out  of  the  whole  number  will  discover  the  possession 
of  metaphysical  resolution  equal  to  face  and  con¬ 
temn  any  usage  that  may  be  general  in  his  own 
class.  But  a  circumstance  extremely  worthy  of 
notice  here  emerges.  A  very  partial  combination  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  a  drinking  usage .  The  force  of 
a  general  usage  brought  to  bear  upon  an  individual 
is  to  him  nearly  irresistible  ;  but  it  is  powerless 
against  even  a  small  combination  5  just  as  the  com¬ 
pressed  vapour  of  the  steam-engine  is  uncontrollable 
till  annihilated  by  the  chilling  application  of  the 
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condenser.  This  has  been  matter  of  experience, 
and  may  form  subject  of  much  encouragement  to 
adventurers  in  the  anti-usage  scheme.  To  give  up 
drinking  ardent  spirits  by  one  accustomed  to  this 
indulgence,  requires  a  bold  act  of  immediate  deci¬ 
sion,  and  what  is  much  more,  a  continuous  perse¬ 
verance,  and  sustained  vigilance  ;  but  to  abolish  a 
drinking  usage  requires  only  one  brief  instance  of 
ordinary  determination  of  a  certain  collective  num¬ 
ber.  The  difficulty  of  the  case  has  not  been  found 
generally  to  lie  in  the  act  of  abolition,  but  in  pre¬ 
viously  preparing  men’s  minds,  and  bringing  them 
up  to  the  enterprize.  The  point  may  be  considered 
as  gained  when  a  sufficient  number  of  assailants 
have  enlisted  themselves.  We  have  admitted,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  shipwrights  above  mentioned, 
other  motives  than  any  connected  with  temperance 
were  in  operation  at  abrogating  the  launch  bowl  as 
above  detailed.  Connected  with  almost  all  the 
usages,  there  may  be  spied  out  similar  extraneous 
assistance,  which  can  be  advantageously  pressed 
into  the  service  of  anti-usage.  Such  as,  proof  of 
the  vulgarity  of  health-drinking,  the  obsoleteness 
of  the  hob  and  nob  among  the  highest  ranks,  and 
above  all  the  expense  of  the  drinking  custom  s.  To 
the  giver,  all  drinking  usage  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
tax:  he  gives,  because  he  must.  To  persons  of 
moderate  means  of  all  ranks,  the  usages  are  a  great, 
a  universal  and  unprofitable  burden,  productive  only 
of  general  evil.  People  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of 
them,  if  they  dared.  If  the  odium  of  singularity 
were  removed,  and  the  suspicion  6f  niggardliness 
and  dissociality  put  out  of  the  way.  It  has  been 
often  found  already,  where  the  system  of  anti-usage 
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has  fairly  commenced  in  any  place,  that  many 
families,  though  they  will  not  enter  into  formal  en¬ 
gagements,  and  will  shrink  with  pusillanimity  at 
ta  mg  any  lead  in  the  matter,  will,  nevertheless, 
gladly  shield  themselves  behind  the  skreen  of  a  few 
resolute  householders,  who  have  staked  themselves 
to  anti-usage,  and  will  resist  the  exaction,  when  thus 
countenanced  and  supported,  and  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  point  of  honour  in  jeopardy.  Not  a  few 
inebriates  also  would  choose  their  own  time  for  dis- 

to  engage  with  their 
enemy  in  the  very  midst  of  the  business  and  affairs 

o  ite.  The  fact  of  several  delicate  etiquettes  (what 
can  be  more  so  than  the  usual,  long  established 
ceremonial  of  a  funeral  ?)  having  lately  given  way 
to  counter  combination,  encourages  to  an  immedi¬ 
ate  and  general  trial  throughout  the  land  ;  and  the 
exterminating  effects  of  the  customs  on  the  existing 
Temperance  Societies,  seem  to  make  the  attempt 
now  a  matter  of  unavoidable  necessity. 

In  the  progress  of  the  anti-usage  system,  we  may 
expect  much  light  will  be  thrown  on  various  de 
partments  of  the  subject  in  the  course  of  experience  • 
and  that  circumstances  will  emerge  which  will  have 
a  powerful  though  indirect  effect  on  the  usages.- 
1  hus  we  have  known  the  establishment  of  a  coach 
or  omnibus  on  some  road,  abolish  public-houses 
along  its  line.  A  countryman  coming  to  the  market 
own  often  finds  it  cheaper  to  pay  the  coach  fare, 
an  to  fulfil  the  drinking  usages  he  would  be  liable 
o  m  walking.  When  the  Gas  Company  of  a  large 
weaving  town  stopt  the  lights  lately  at  nine  o’clock 

M-’  lf  had  a  favourable  effect  on  Temperance : 
t  e  weavers  used  to  make  up  by  night  work,  for  the 
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droning  of  day-dissipation  ;  but  after  this  arrange¬ 
ment  had  taken  place,  they  were  forced  in  some 
measure  to  work  during  the  day,  and  to  sleep  dur¬ 
ing  the  night. 

With  regard  to  the  wonderful  courtesy  that  is 
displayed  in  asking,  and  thus  forcing  a  lady  to  drink 
wine  at  dinner,  or  a  customer  to  taste  at  a  bargain, 
we  merely  plead  that  the  symbol  or  instrument  of 
complaisance  and  etiquette  should  be  changed,  but 
by  no  means  would  we  wish  to  encroach  upon 
courtesy,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  graces  ; 
but  no  Briton  has  been  half-a-day  among  the  polite 
nations  of  the  Continent  without  having  been  struck 
with  the  superiority  of  their  general  manner  and 
deportment.  Of  our  country  it  has  been  truly  said, 

“  Thine  unadulterate  manners  are  less  soft 
And  plausible,  than  social  life  requires.” 

Cowpers  Task. 

And  our  more  agreeable  Continental  neighbours  do 
not  require  the  admixture  of  health-drinking,  and 
hobs  and  nobs ,  to  keep  up  their  admired  frame-work 
of  civility.  But  we  need  not  look  so  far  from  home 
for  an  example  to  set  the  point  at  rest.  Whatever 
be  the  comparative  merits  of  our  higher  and  middle 
classes  in  other  respects,  it  will  be  found,  that  in 
general  the  choicest  specimen  of  high  breeding,  the 
most  delicate  ceremonial  of  winning  demeanour, 
and  most  exquisite  attention  to  the  feelings  of 
others,  are  to  be  discovered,  almost  exclusively, 
however,  in  the  more  exalted  ranks  of  our  own 
society.  If  they  have  totally  removed  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  liquor,  courtesy,  and  etiquette,  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks  may  safely  follow,  without 
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danger  to  national  elegance  and  agreeableness  of 
manners  5  and  it  may  be  added,  that  among  much 
greater  evil,  national  intemperance  is  the  very  de¬ 
struction  of  national  courtesy,  generating  a  rude 
and  reckless  turbulence  of  manner,  a  boisterous 
familiarity,  which,  however,  would  probably  disap¬ 
pear  under  the  ascendency  of  a  more  enlarged  reign 
of  temperance  than  we  at  present  enjoy. 

In  giving  the  list  of  drinking  usages,  we  have 
recounted  the  circumstances  attending  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  some  of  these.  More  cases  of  usages  beta- 
discontinued  by  means  of  direct  combination  mi^ht 
have  been  stated,  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  this  method  of  proceeding  has  now  been  adopt¬ 
ed  in  various  quarters  of  Scotland,  with  very  pro- 
mising  indications  of  final  success. 

From  the  foregoing  details,  it  will  appear  that  the 
Scotch  have  hitherto  pretended  to  a  salutary  horror 
of  solitary  drinking;  but  they  have  invented  so 
manj  occasions  when  the  using  of  liquor  is  by  rule 
held  as  imperative,  that  all  classes  have  been  made 
as  fiee  to  drink  as  if  solitary  drinking  were  authoriz¬ 
ed.  The  principle  which  has  been  adopted  for  this 
puipose,  is  to  create  an  artificial  connection  between 
liquor  and  business  and  courtesy ,  which  branches  out 
into  a  variety  of  ramifications,  many  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  investigated.  The  counter  principle 
must  now  just  be  put  into  operation,  and  the  connec¬ 
tion  be  broken  up,  and  liquor  have  its  proper  place 
allotted  it  in  society,  and  thus  the  country  be  eman¬ 
cipated  from  the  most  degrading  and  dangerous 
slavery  that  ever  enthralled  a  nation.  It  is  believed, 
that  this  consummation  would  be  of  no  difficult  ac¬ 
complishment,  were  extensive  collateral  combina- 
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tions  entered  into  against  all  these  customs  ;  keep¬ 
ing  always  entire  the  present  engagements  of  the 
Temperance  Societies  against  ardent  spirits. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  that  I  am  decid¬ 
edly  of  opinion,  that  in  any  given  town  or  district, 
the  adoption  of  half  measures  only,  will  not  be  likely 
to  prove  effectual.  The  usages  must  be  regarded 
and  looked  at  as  a  whole,  and  the  separation  between 
etiquette  and  liquor  contemplated,  by  some  at  least, 
throughout  the  entire  list.  It  will  not  do  merely  to 
attempt  the  abrogation  of  an  apprentice  entry,  un¬ 
less  the  leading  advocates  of  anti-usage  have,  in 
their  own  case,  commenced  to  discontinue  drinking 
healths,  and  all  complimentary  use  of  liquor.  A 
symmetrical  consistency  is  not  only  beautiful  in 
theory,  but  here  it  must  be  reduced  to  practice. — - 
The  general  conjunction  of  courtesy,  etiquette,  and 
drink,  must  be  assailed,  and  a  certain  number  at 
least  of  influential  members  in  every  Temperance 
Society,  must,  in  my  opinion,  have  abandoned 
drinking  usage  in  the  general ,  before  they  can  effi¬ 
ciently  address  themselves  to  the  work  of  alteration 
in  detail.  But  this  once  settled,  then  each  usage 
must  be  dealt  with  wherever  it  is  individually  to  be 
found ;  and  all  the  workshops  and  manufactories 
separately  enfiladed  and  raked  fore  and  aft  with 
anti-usage  artillery.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  I  take 
the  liberty  of  recommending,  first,  in  the  general,  a 
double  power  to  be  put  into  operation  by  all  Tem¬ 
perance  Societies,  viz.  Abstinence  and  Anti-Usage. 
But  on  the  second  point,  viz.  Anti-Usage,  a  double 
procedure  is  also  requisite  :  first,  a  general  com¬ 
bination  of  as  many  as  can  be  obtained  in  any  dis¬ 
trict  against  all  the  usages  ;  and  second,  specific 
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dealing  with  an  individual  usage  in  a  particular 
class,  profession,  manufactory,  or  workshop.  Some 

infoimation  on  this  point  will  be  thrown  into  the 
Appendix. 

And  now  to  bring  these  remarks  to  a  conclusion. 
In  the  work  shop,  in  the  washing  green,  in  the 
manufactory,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  parlour,  in  the 
lane,  on  the  street,  in  the  fields,  on  land,  on  water, 
at  the  market,  and  in  the  church,  sordid  inebriation 
assails  our  nostril  and  saddens  our  heart. 

hen  we  look  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  empires, 
and  search  for  some  principle,  either  secretly  wast¬ 
ing  in  its  nature,  or  overtly  desolating,  competent 
to  be  the  direct  cause  of  such  a  result— we  shall  find 
that  national  intemperance  is  not  inadequate  to  this 
cruel  consummation.  It  will  put  all  the  mainsprings 
of  the  often  boasted  character  of  Scotland  to  the 
proof  of  action,  in  the  serious  operations  that  must 
attend  an  endeavour  to  regain,  once  more,  the  high 
path  of  public  honour  and  duty  :  all  the  energies  of 
all  the  classes  in  the  community  will  be  put  to  an 
exquisite  test. 

Our  nation  has  lately  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  inebriating  liquors,  unknown  in  for¬ 
mer  time.  Men,  young,  old,  and  middle  aged,  have 
their  whole  life  imbued  with  a  deleterious  and  un¬ 
controllable  propensity  to  this  vice.  It  tells  upon 
their  health,  means,  manners,  and  religious  charac¬ 
ter,  in  the  most  affecting  manner.  Moral  ruin 
glares  us  in  the  face :  and  a  new  revolting  feature 
has  lately  presented  itself,  in  the  avowed  open 
shameless  inebriation  of  the  female  sex.  But  as  if 
to  fulfil  the  whole,  and  to  add  the  acme  and  top- 
stone  to  this  satanic  superstructure,  many  mere 
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children  are  now  far  gone  in  firm  and  hardened 
habits  of  adult  drunkenness.  A  perfection  of  ruin 
and  sin  unimagined  till  now,  unparalleled  hitherto, 
as  regards  childhood,  and  unmatched  in  the  most 
atrocious  annals  of  the  most  flagitious  nations. — 
The  whole  population  has  become  interested  in  this 
rigorous  question.  The  very  scoffers  at  the  Tem¬ 
perance  cause,  now  languidly  issue  forth  their  scorn, 
with  a  sting  in  their  hearts.  While  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  heard  throughout  the  streets  and  lanes,  in 
the  meadows,  and  on  the  mountains,  bemoaning 
itself,  apprehensive  of  yet  more  fearful  coming  de¬ 
solation  from  the  sordid  enemy,  and  demanding  a 
firm  array  against  the  destruction  that  now  thrusts 
at  the  vitals  of  the  empire. 

But  by  whom  is  this  achievement  to  be  complet¬ 
ed  ?  Such  an  entire  change  of  the  hitherto  invet¬ 
erate  customs  of  a  great  nation,  as  shall  withdraw 
the  most  effective  instruments  of  her  confusion  and 
shame.  Is  man,  sunk  in  the  imbecillity  of  sin,  fit¬ 
ted  to  accomplish  this  healthful  revolution  ?  No 
certainly.  But  is  man  alone  found  waging  war  in 
this  doubtful  field  ?  Is  there  not  a  God  ?  The  fool 
alone  saith  there  is  no  God  ;  and  it  is  only  in  Jus 
heart  that  he  saith  it. 

“  But  our  God  is  the  Lord,  by  whom 
The  heavens  and  earth  were  made.’’ 

Does  he  turn  the  minds  of  men  as  the  rivers  of 
water  ?  Does  he  feed  the  raven,  and  without  Him 
a  sparrow  falleth  not  to  the  ground  ?  Does  he 
number  our  hairs,  while  he  names  the  stars  ?  Is 
he  not  also  strong,  is  He  not  also  wise  ?  Does 
He  not  sift  and  shake  the  affairs  of  the  universe  into 
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their  places  ?  Has  he  no  eye  on  national  rampant 
sin,  and  has  He  no  approval  of  national  holiness. 
Alas  !  knowest  thou  not  that  He  delivers  and  makes 
to  escape  the  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler  ? 
It  is  his  hand  that  suffuses  the  rosy  cheek,  that 
causes  to  beam  the  sound  and  satisfied  eye.  That 
restores  the  loathsome  man  of  drink  ;  that  sanctifies 
the  fell,  tortured  look  of  the  drunkard  of  many 
days.  That  bids  to  live,  the  female  grovelling  in 
willing  vileness,  dead  in  her  shame  ;  that  retrieves 
her  distorted  visage,  else  prophetic  of  worse  than 
earthly  degradation.  He  also  ransoms  the  reckless 
and  neglected  boy,  whose  very  bones  and  sinews 
have  been  disorganized,  by  the  cruel  torment  of 
long  and  continuous  alcohol ;  whose  ruby  lip  has 
been  turned  to  saffron  ;  whose  innocent  eye  has 
been  wrought  into  the  obduracy  of  aggression  ;  and 
playful  fellowship  altered  into  the  heartless  deed  of 
blood.  He  snatches  as  a  brand  from  the  burning’. 
Yes  !  it  is  He  who  hath  reared  up  this  frame- work 
of  good.  Therefore,  “  Sing  O  ye  Heavens,  for  the 
Lord  hath  done  it ;  shout  ye  lower  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  break  forth  into  singing  ye  mountains,  O 
forest,  and  every  tree  therein.”  Can  he  not  be 
drawn  near  unto  for  this  gracious  work  ?  Is  He 
solitary  and  unapproachable?  Will  he  not  bend 
his  ear,  or  is  his  eye  continually  sharpened  for  de¬ 
struction,  and  will  he  only  unlock  forever  eternal 
glooms  ?  Nay,  but  here,  here  only,  is  our  rest. 
To  His  hand  we  look  for  a  people  redeemed  from 
drunkenness,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  sancti- 
tudes  of  his  revelation.  With  him  is  forgiveness 
and  release,  from  these  otherwise  irretrievable,  un¬ 
searchable  abysses.  Yes  !  let  the  cold  and  selfish 
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obduracy  of  his  own  Israel  resist,  let  the  universal 
earth,  the  peculiar  dominion  at  present  of  him:  who 
rules  the  power  of  the  air,  writhe  as  with  indigna¬ 
tion  and  scorn  ;  let  farthest,  dimmest  hell  echo, 
and  let  her  inmates  rave  with  more  than  delirious 
contortion  ;  He  can  and  will,  amid  fiercest  conflict, 
make  the  moral  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose  ;  he 
can  and  does  lift  up  the  feeble  and  despised  ;  he 
upholds  the  meanest  hands,  favours  the  minutest 
efforts  ;  smiles  on  what  is  counted  vile  and  base ; 
calls  on  and  comforts  the  rejected.  He  will  sustain 
our  puny  endeavours.  44  The  people  that  do  know 
their  God,  shall  be  strong,  and  do  exploits.”  It  is 
the  Almighty  who  guards  and  maintains  the  Tem¬ 
perance  cause  throughout.  But  mark !  in  the  hands 
of  man,  supplication  to  the  Eternal,  is  its  sheet 
anchor. 


APPENDIX. 


We  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  com¬ 
bination  is  the  essential  point  in  anti-usage  opera¬ 
tions.  If  so,  it  will  follow  that  no  great  advantage 
will  accrue  from  one  individual  only,  in  a  place, 
abandoning  a  drinking  usage,  unless  he  have  influ¬ 
ence  and  perseverance  to  bring  others  to  the  same 
practice.  This  he  should  strenuously  endeavour  to 
accomplish  ;  indeed,  if  conscience  will  permit,  he 
ought,  perhaps,  to  effect  the  combination  before  de¬ 
claring  himself.  I  venture  to  think  some  excellent 
friends,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  have  erred  in 
changing  funeral  customs  in  the  case  of  their  own 
relatives,  without  previous  understanding  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  pre¬ 
liminary  adjustments  of  a  general  nature,  such  as 
mignt  have  ensured  a  simultaneous  movement  in 
the  town  or  district  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
have  merely  subjected  themselves  to  contempt  and 
ridicule,  and  no  general  good  has  been  obtained. 

We  have  stated  that  in  anti-usage  procedure,  two 
points  are  necessary:  first,  to  view  the  drinking 
usages  as  a  whole,  and  to  have  a  certain  number  at 
least,  of  Temperance  advocates  in  a  given  place,  pre¬ 
pared  to  sever  all  connection  between  liquor  and 
etiquette,  through  the  whole  list  of  usages  ;  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  to  proceed  to  assail  usages  of  particular  trades 
in  detail,  (such  as  apprentice  entries,  &c.)  and 
special  customs  which  are  frequent  in  general  or 

domestic  life,  (such  as  drinking  at  funerals,  &c.) _ 

In  all  this  we  ought  not  to  refuse  any  individual  or 
class,  willing  to  discontinue  a  particular  usage,  al¬ 
though  he  or  they  should  decline  going  any  farther. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  abolition  of  any  one  usage 
in  a  place,  pioneers  the  way  for  others  sharing  the 
same  fate. 

One  grand  argument  in  favor  of  taking  a  general 
comprehensive  view  of  the  usages,  lies  here,  that 
thus  we  shall  obtain  a  sight  of  their  collective  and 
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combined  force,  and  their  daily  continuous  action 
upon  Scottish  society.  To  look  at  and  consider 
one  or  two  individual  usages,  will  not  put  the  public 
mind  into  the  state  I  wish  it  placed  on  this  subject. 
I  may  just  ask  the  attentive  reader,  who  has  for  the 
first  time  considered  this  interesting  topic,  whether 
it  was  not  the  frightful  number  and  hopeless  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  customs,  that  did  not  strike  his  own 
mind  in  the  perusal  of  this  treatise.  For  the  Tem¬ 
perance  Societies  to  effect  any  useful  movement, 
therefore,  by  piddling  and  trifling  at  one  or  two  us¬ 
ages  of  the  operative  classes,  will  be  found,  I  humbly 
conceive,  to  be  but  fruitless  labour.  The  whole 
array  must  be  met  and  encountered,  although  it  is, 
nevertheless,  undoubted,  that  they  must  be  cut  off 
also  in  detail.  For  the  principle  of  our  abrogation 
strikes  equally  at  all  usages ;  and  if  gentlemen  and 
ladies  shall  uphold  with  one  hand,  a  system  which 
they  are  attempting  to  pull  down  with  the  other, 
the  operatives  are  sharp  sighted  enough  to  see  that 
they  cannot  be  fairly  expected  to  abandon  an  ap¬ 
propriate  drinking  usage,  while  the  grand  source 
of  usage  is  flowing  forth  among  the  upper  ranks 
as  abundantly  as  ever.  Before  we  can,  with  ex¬ 
pectation,  proceed  to  pump  out  the  lesser  pools  and 
shallows,  the  main  dike  must  be  run  across  and  the 
proud  advance  of  the  sea  be  stayed. 

With  regard  to  the  first  or  general  point,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scheme  has  been  found  useful.  In  it  the 
usages  are  disposed  in  columns,  because  sometimes 
an  individual  is  not  ready  to  sign  the  whole,  but 
may,  however,  agree  to  one  or  more  columns.  Simi¬ 
lar  Collateral  Schedules  may  be  drawn  out  to  suit 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  district.  In 
some  cases,  it  may  be  expedient  not  to  insist,  that 
individuals  shall  continue  bound  to  the  anti-usage 
obligations,  when  they  chance  to  go  out  of  the 
town  or  district  where  they  usually  reside,  even 
for  a  mere  visit ;  as  discontinuing  the  practice  in 
other  places,  where  the  change  has  not  yet  taken 
effect,  might  subject  them  to  annoyance. 
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DEMI-USAGES. 


We  have  defined  a  drinking  usage  to  be  an  arti¬ 
ficial  and  conventional  conjunction  with  liquor,  not 
pointed  out  by  nature.  Drink  given  or  taken  for 
refreshment,  does  not  therefore,  strictly  come  under 
consideration  in  this  place.  There  are,  however, 
some  cases  when  spirits  are  received  or  taken  under 
pretence  of  refreshment,  where  a  certain  degree  of 
ceremonial  mingles  as  an  ingredient ;  for  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  in  such  circumstances,  no  other  liquor  than 
ardent  spirits  would  be  acceptable  in  point  of  eti¬ 
quette.  Some  of  these  may  be  here  noticed. 

Rafters ,  (men  who  conduct  rafts  of  timber,  and 
lay  it  up  in  ponds  and  yards,)  receive  each  from 
their  employers,  from  four  to  six  glasses  of  whisky 
a- day. 

Seamen  sometimes  receive  as  much  as  four  glasses 
each  man  a-day,  and  boys  two.  Government  allows 
rum,  duty  free,  for  this  purpose. 

Lumpers ,  (who  assist  in  discharging  cargoes  of 
large  vessels,)  purchase  for  themselves  from  two  to 
four  glasses  a-day,  as  the  job  will  afford  it,  and  are 
paid  in  a  public  house,  where  a  money  usage  inter¬ 
venes. 

Quay  Porters  in  assisting  at  discharge  of  vessels, 
receive  from  their  employers,  three  glasses  a  piece 
a-day  ;  and  a  bottle  of  rum  among  them  at  the 
close  of  the  discharge. 

At  Mowing  Hay ,  men  receive  two  glasses  a-day. 

Hired  Peat  Cutters ,  the  same. 

Hired  labourers  at  Stacking  Hay ,  the  same. 

Joiners  and  Masons ,  hired  by  the  day,  the  same. 

Tailors  working  in  farmers’  houses,  receive  a 
glass  before  commencing  work. 

Washerwomen  in  some  places,  receive  a  regular 
doze  of  whisky,  as  if  it  were  necessary  as  a  medicine. 

In  towns,  large  masses  of  the  operative  population 
take  their  glass  or  glasses  of  liquid  fire,  regularly 
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each  morning  in  going  to  work  ;  for  this  purpose, 
the  whisky  shops  are  put  in  order,  and  opened  an 
hour  before  the  time  of  work.  In  the  winter  season, 
a  spectator  in  traversing  a  town  an  hour  before  day 
light,  may  see  the  neat  and  commodious  accomoda¬ 
tion  made  for  this  purpose  ;  the  spirit  stores  being 
swept,  garnished  and  glancing  with  gas  light.  It 
is  unpleasing  to  advert  severely  to  the  practice  of 
respectable  men,  (for  such  are  found  among  whisky 
sellers,)  but  few  sights  can  be  more  appalling  to 
the  lover  of  his  kind,  than  this  punctual  and  bril¬ 
liant  array  of  preparation. 

At  Bookings,  (an  assemblage  of  young  people 
round  a  farmer’s  fireside,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
themselves  by  reciting  tales,)  much  whisky  is  usual¬ 
ly  dispensed.  In  one  case  lately,  a  glass  of  spirits 
was  handed  round  to  each  five  times". 

At  Tea-drinkings  among  the  lower  classes,  it  is 
extremely  prevalent  after  tea  is  finished,  to  bring 
in  toddy,  and  even  raw  spirits,  and  to  drink  plenti¬ 
fully.  This  barbarous  addition  to  the  “  cup  that 
cheers  but  not  inebriates,”  has  encreased  greatly 
within  twenty  years. 

At  Kirns ,  (harvest  homes,)  a  profusion  of  whisky 
is  frequently  served  out,  and  scenes  of  the  worst 
description  ensue,  often  ending  in  bloodshed. 

Reapers  frequently  get  an  allowance  of  whisky. 

I  do  not  affirm  that  strong  drink  is  dispensed  in 
the  proportions  above-mentioned,  or  used  in  every 
ease  and  transaction,  similar  to  those  detailed,  that 
may  occur  throughout  Scotland  ;  but  I  have  reason 
to  conclude,  that  rules,  approximating  to  those 
stated,  are  very  general.  Nay  more,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  I  have  not  reached,  by  any  means,  the 
whole  amount  of  drinking  usage  in  this  country. 
I,  however,  earnestly  reiterate  my  request  on  all 
Committees  of  Temperance  Societies,  not  to  put 
this  department  of  temperance  investigation  away 
from  them ;  as,  notwithstanding  my  most  pressing 
remonstrances,  many  of  them  have  done  for  years  ; 
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but  now  to  persevere  in  the  enquiry,  and  sift  the 
whole  matter  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  inhabitants 
may  judge  of  its  extent,  and  provide  a  suitable 
remedy. 

It  is  observable,  that  most  of  the  liquor  bestowed 
as  we  have  just  now  stated,  is  dealt  out  under  the 
fallacy  of  the  fatal  medical  error  that  distilled  liquor 
is  beneficial  to  labourers  ;  but  argument  on  this 
point  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  present 
enquiries. 

Funerals.— As  it  is  likely  that  the  inhabitants 
of  various  districts  will  demand  a  change  on  this 
subject  at  no  distant  period,  we  are  necessitated  to 
advert  to  it  more  in  detail ;  and  this  we  do  with  con¬ 
siderable  diffidence,  not  being  professionally  quali¬ 
fied  for  discussing;  the  merits  of  different  kinds  of 
devotional  service,  connected  with  the  duty  in 
question. 

For  towns,  the  following  is  submitted  as  leading 
to  fewer  inconveniences  than  the  method  frequently 
used : — 

1.  Half  an  hour  before  the  general  company 
meets  at  the  house  of  mourning,  the  family,  or  such 
part  as  can  attend,  including  females,  to  engage 
with  their  own  minister  in  an  act  of  devotion,  which 
will  comprehend  reading  the  scriptures  and  prayer. 
The  service  to  be  performed  without  wine  or  spirits ; 
and  only  a  very  few  near  relatives  to  be  admitted 
besides  the  family. 

2.  The  general  company  to  meet  at  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  front  of  the  house  :  and  every  thing 
being  ready,  the  whole  procession  to  move  off'  at 
once  and  precisely  at  the  hour,  towards  the  place 
of  interment. 

3.  At  the  burying  ground,  while  the  relatives 
(who  have  already  enjoyed  a  devotional  service) 
are  engaged  at  the  grave  in  the  act  of  burial ;  the 
general  company,  to  enter  the  adjacent  church,  and 
the  minister  to  engage  in  prayer.  Where  no  church 
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is  contiguous,  a  commodious  and  comfortable  booth 
or  apartment  to  be  erected  near  the  gate  of  the 
burying  ground,  sufficient  to  give  standing  accom¬ 
modation  to  such  a  number  as  generally  assemble. 

It  seems  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  this  plan  of 
conducting  funerals  can  be  identified  with  the 
Church  of  England  Service.  It  appears  to  be  much 
nearer  the  method  employed  in  Knox’s  time,  than 
the  service  at  present  used  in  various  places  :  vide 
Compendium  of  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
Edinburgh,  1830,  p.  305.  Indeed,  the  service 
would  be  much  the  same  as  at  present,  the  place 
only  different ;  and  a  public  service  demands  a  pub¬ 
lic  place  :  no  man  surely  is  bound  to  make  his  house 
a  place  of  public  ordinance. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Temperance  Societies  ought 
to  endeavour  to  procure  the  suppression  of  all  drink¬ 
ing  usage  previous  to  the  funeral,  and  after  it.  And 
if  liquor,  in  consequence  of  adopting  a  plan  similar 
to  the  above,  should  thus  be  disused  at  the  funeral, 
it  will  assist  the  dismissal  of  the  preliminary  and 
subsequent  use  of  spirits,  which  we  have  formerly 
adverted  to. 

Analogous  Case. — I  had  intended  to  state  at 
length  in  the  body  of  this  work,  a  case  which  has 
struck  me  forcibly,  as  exhibiting  a  near  resemblance 
to  the  contrasted  circumstances  of  the  Americans 
and  the  Scotch,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent 
them.  It  is  the  very  opposite  condition  in  which 
the  Negroes  of  our  West  Indies  are  found,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Hindus  in  our  eastern  dominions, 
in  regard  to  their  respective  state  of  mental  prepara¬ 
tion  for  receiving  the  gospel  ;  and  the  very  dis¬ 
similar  and  opposite  means  that  Missions,  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  employed  in  promoting  Christianity  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Hindostan,  have  now  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt ;  based  on  the  different  intellect¬ 
ual  circumstances  of  these  two  races  of  men  ;  and 
on  the  contrast  of  their  preconceived  and  existing 
opinions,  manners,  modes  of  thought  and  usages. 
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But  it  will  be  impossible  at  present  to  do  any 
thing  more  than  to  request  the  attention  of  intelli¬ 
gent  readers  to  this  point,  and  their  investigation*^ 
a  subject  highly  interesting  in  itself;  and  particu¬ 
larly  so  to  those  who  regard  it  as  of  importance  to 
attend  to  the  difference  of  national  character,  and 
its  actual  effects  on  life  and  conduct.  Some  account 
of  this  subject  will  be  met  with  in  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Waddell’s  speeches  on  West  Indian  Missions,  and 
in  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duff,  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  both  reported 
in  the  Scottish  Missionary  Register,  for  June,  1835. 

Stated  Weekly  Prayer  Meetings. — I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  considered  as  officious,  when  I  venture 
earnestly  to  recommend  this  subject  to  general  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  not  surely  necessary  to  remind  Chris¬ 
tians  of  their  inexpressible  privilege  in  all  matters 
of  doubt,  difficulty,  labour,  and  apparent  hopeless¬ 
ness.  Is  the  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  Temper¬ 
ance  to  the  nation  so  trivial  a  matter,  that  Christian 
men  and  women  think  it  not  worth  their  while  to 
petition  Heaven  for  this  end  ?  Do  Temperance 
Societies  profess  to  be  founded  on  gospel  principles, 
and  yet  are  they  careless  of  the  proffered  assistance 
of  the  Almighty,  in  that  mode  He  has  specially 
pointed  out  ?  But  in  this  matter,  it  might  be  de¬ 
monstrated,  that  indefinite,  occasional  prayer,  fulfils 
not  all  that  is  required,  in  order  to  attain  the  full 
advantage  of  the  whole  promises  of  God  in  regard 
to  petitionary  worship  ;  but  rather  to  continue  in¬ 
stant  in  prayer,  and  at  set  times.  I  take  leave  to 
say,  that  those  are  more  consistent  than  many  of 
our  Temperance  Societies  in  this  matter,  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  profess¬ 
ing  that  belief,  who  deny  that  the  scriptures  are  a 
revelation  from  Heaven.  But  on  this  point  I  most 
respectfully  appeal  to  the  man  who  prays  in  his 
parlour,  and  in  his  closet ;  to  him  who  prays  at 
public  ordinance  ;  to  him  who  asks  a  blessing  before 
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Ins  meal,  and  returns  thanks  to  God  lor  bodily  sus¬ 
tenance.  Nay,  I  appeal  to  the  audacious  dissembler 
who  disowns  the  Ineffable  First  Cause,  and  His 
revelation  of  compassion  to  men ;  to  him,  I  say,  at 
that  awakening  period  of  solemn  genuine  thought 
when,  yelling  for  mercy,  he  makes  the  bed  of  death 
to  shiver  under  his  anguish  ;  shrieks,  and  invokes 
Him  who  will  not  now  bend  his  ear ;  hideously 
gapes,  and  searches  for  the  withdrawing  breath 

which  is  gradually  forsaking  him  for  ever. _ Or,  to 

him,  in  that  grim  horizon,  caught  amid  the  waves 
that  are  hastening  him  to  eternity  ;  when  the  cry 
of  all  on  board  is,  to  prayers !  to  prayers  !  when 
the  hurricane  drowns  the  voice  of  man,  and  hope 

has  perished  under  the  flying  heavens,  and  amid  the 
yawning  waters. 


Testimonials  in  favour  of  the  Anti-usage 
System  from  parties  who  have  had  local  and 

FAVOURABLE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  JUDGING* 


From  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of 
Greenock,  in  reference  to  a  petition,  addressed  to 
them  by  the  friends  of  temperance,  regarding  the 
same  usages  which  are  mentioned  below,  as  bavins 

also  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  IVesIn" 
tery  of  Greenock.  ^ 


March ,  1835. 

“The  Magistrates  and  Council  unanimously  resolve,  that  this 
Meeting  cordially  approve  of  the  Petition,  and  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  the  subject  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  community.” 


From  the  Presbytery  of  Greenock,  (Established 
Chuich  of  Scotland,)  containing  fourteen  Parishes. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  petition  respecting 
Drinking  Usages,  which  was  discussed  at  a  meet- 
ing  of  the  Presbytery  of  Greenock 
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Unto  the  Very  Reverend  the  Presbytery  of 

Greenock, 


The  Petition  of  the  Committee  of  the  Greenock  Temperance  Society, 

and  other  Friends  of  Temperance , 

Sheweth — That  within  thirty  years  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  Scotland,  as  to  the  time  and  occasions  at  which  it  is 
customary  to  give  and  receive  strong  liquor.  That  the  unparal¬ 
leled  number  of  Drinking  Usages  has  become  an  object  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry,  and  of  the  care  and  concern  of  magistrates  and 
other  influential  persons.  That  among  the  industrious  classes, 
strong  drink  has  become  the  instrument  of  courtesy  and  etiquette 
in  every  department  of  domestic  and  business  life.  That  the  con¬ 
stituting  an  artificial,  conventional,  and  unnecessary  connection 
between  liquor  and  various  events  and  circumstances  in  life,  has 
been  found  the  principal  barrier  that  exists  in  this  country  to  the 
reformation  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  national  sin  of  intemper¬ 
ance.  That,  nevertheless,  it  has  been  found  possible  in  various 
instances  to  abolish  drinking  usages,  when  reasoning  and  combin¬ 
ation  have  been  applied  for  this  purpose.  That  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  drinking  usages  are  as  follows : — 

Apprentice  Entries. 

Journeymen’s  Entries. 

Drinking  at  Bargains. 

Founding  Pints  and  Joist  Money. 

Pay  Night  Drink  Money. 

Launch  and  Graving  Bowls. 

Fines  for  Drink  among  workmen.  Garnishes. 

Fishery  Treats  and  Arles. 

Drams  and  treats  of  Drink  by  Employers,  to  Porters,  Labour¬ 
ers,  Servants,  Gardeners,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  not  desired  that  operatives  and  others  should  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  any  compliment  of  money  on  these  occasions, 
but  only  that  it  should  be  used,  not  to  purchase  strong  liquor,  but 
for  some  innocent  or  useful  purpose. 

That  the  attention  and  exertion  of  the  clergy  on  this  point, 
would  be  of  signal  service  in  the  present  dangerous  state  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  That  it  would  be  extremely 
desirable,  that  the  Very  Rev.  Presbytery  should  take  this  subject 
into  their  most  solemn  and  serious  consideration,  and  give  such  re- 
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commendation  to  the  members,  lay  and  clerical,  as  shall  be  deemed 
most  efficacious  to  prevent  and  counteract  the  wide-spreading  and 
fatal  evil  complained  of. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  the  Provosts  of 
Greenock  and  Port- Glasgow,  by  various  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  Magistrates,  Councillors,  Ministers 
of  different  denominations,  Elders,  Sabbath-School 
Teachers,  and  other  highly  respectable  individuals. 
It  was  presented  on  Wednesday  the  2d,  and  on  the 
16th  curt.  Mr.  Dunlop  was  heard  in  support  of  it, 
and  the  subject  considered.  The  following  mem- 
beis  addressed  the  Presbytery,  taking  very  favour¬ 
able  views,  viz.  the  Rev.  Drs.  Barr  and  M‘Farlan, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Menzies,  Drummond,  and  Brown, 
and  Provost  Watt  and  Mr.  Jamieson,  elders. 

The  following  were  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Presbytery  : — 

After  reasoning,  it  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  that  the  Presbytery  highly  approve  of  the  general 
object  contemplated  in  the  petition,  and  recommend  to  each  of 
the  members  to  take  every  step  within  their  power,  to  effect  the 
abolition  of  the  usages  referred  to.  Farther,  appoint  Dr.  Barr, 
Dr.  M‘Farlan,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  M‘Bean,  and  Mr.  Menzies,  a 
Committee,  (Dr.  Barr,  Convener,)  to  co-operate  with  other  pub¬ 
lic  bodies  in  this  matter,  and  to  wait  upon  masters  of  works,  heads 
of  families,  and  individual  workmen,  to  induce  them  to  concur  in 
setting  their  faces  against  the  continuance  of  these  and  other 
similar  pernicious  customs. 

It  was  further  moved  and  agreed  to,  that  the  thanks  of  this 
Presbytery  be  given  to  Mr.  Dunlop  for  the  zeal,  energy,  and  un¬ 
wearied  assiduity  shown  by  him  in  connection  with  the  general 

subject  of  Temperance,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  the 
Moderator. 

December ,  1835. 

From  William  Collins,  Esq.  of  Glasgow,  founder 
of  the  London,  now  the  British  and  Foreign  Tem¬ 
perance  Society. 

“  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  production 
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of  intemperance  (as  these  usages) ;  they  form  one  of  the  most 
powerful  strongholds  of  intemperance,  and  to  this  great  originating 
cause  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Temperance  Reformation, 
has  been  hitherto  but  little  directed.” — Preface  to  2d  Edition  of  the 
'present  Work. 

From  Professor  Edgar,  of  Belfast,  extract  of  a 
letter  to  the  author. 

“  To  your  views  respecting  drinking  customs,  I  attach  very 
great  importance,  as  you  will  see,  &c.”  Follows  a  list  of  usages, 
which  Mr.  E.  has  procured  combinations  against,  and  abolished 
in  some  quarters. 

Various  similar  testimony  might  have  been  ad¬ 
duced,  from  several  more  of  the  leading  advocates 
of  Temperance  Reform  in  the  three  Kingdoms  ; 
but  as  the  author  has  not  immediate  opportunity  of 
consulting  these  individuals,  he  will  not  introduce 
their  specific  evidence  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Committee-men  of  about  twenty  Temperance  Socie¬ 
ties,  who  approve  of  the  theory  of  anti-usage,  and 
are  taking  measures  for  putting  it  into  practice. 
The  following  testimonial  has  been  given  by  the 
respectable  individuals  who  have  subscribed  it,  who 
occupy  different  ranks  and  stations  in  the  community 
where  they  dwell ;  they  have  had  opportunity  of 
personal  observation  of  the  working  of  the  anti¬ 
usage  system,  in  the  principal  scene  of  its  yet  inci¬ 
pient  operation.  It  is  as  follows, 

“  We  have,  in  consequence  of  the  request  and  representations 
of  Mr.  Dunlop,  often  considered  the  subject  of  the  drinking  usages 
of  Scotland  ;  and  made  it  matter  of  enquiry  and  reflection,  and 
long  and  careful  deliberation.  We  have  also  examined,  approved, 
and  in  part  acted  upon,  his  proposals  for  general  combinations 
against  these  customs.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  drinking 
usages  are  the  great  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  Temperance 
Reformation  in  North  Britain  ;  that  it  is  quite  improbable  that 
any  plan  of  Temperance  Reform  shall  succeed,  which  does  not 
strike  against  these  practices.  And  that  there  is  now  the  ample 
experience  of  several  years,  to  shew  that  combination  may  be 
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successfully  directed  against  them.  And  we  have  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  in  recommending  all  Temperance  Societies  to  take  direct 
measures  against  these  customs,  as  well  as  against  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.” 

Signed  by  the  following — 

William  Macfie,  Esq.  Provost  of  Greenock,  Renfrewshire. 

Robert  Baine,  Esq.  late  Provost  of  do. 

J amcs^te' war t! '  Esq. }  Magistrates  of  do. 

John  K.  Gray,  Esq.  Junior  Town  Clerk  of  do. 

R.  D.  Ker,  Esq.  late  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  do. 

The  Rev.  William  Auld,  Minister  of  the  Relief  Church,  do. 

Ihe  Rev.  Andrew  Gilmour,  Minister  of  the  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  do. 

The  Rev.  James  Stark,  Minister  of  the  Burgher  Secession 
Church,  do. 

The  Rev.  Sutherland  Sinclair,  Minister  of  the  Associate  Se¬ 
cession  Church,  do. 

1  he  Rev=  Richard  Martin,  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  do. 

Messrs.  Andrew  Clark,  Grocer,  \  Members  of  the  Town 
John  Buchanan,  Shoemaker,}  Council  of  do. 

James  Baine,  Tailor,  Elder. 

John  MacKenzie,  Miller,  Elder. 

Erskine  Orr,  Mason,  Elder. 

The  Rev.  John  Anderson,  Minister  of  the  Burgher  Seceder 
Church  at  Helensburgh. 

The  Rev.  William  Symington,  Minister  of  the  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Stranraer. 

Colonel  Robert  MacDouall,  C.B.  and  J.P.  Wigtonshire. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Author  has,  with  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  partially 
investigated  the  artificial  and  compulsory  drinking  usages  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Wales  ;  and  has  collected  a  number  of  facts 
relative  to  the  subject.  He  does  not,  however,  at  present,  judge 
himself  qualified  to  pronounce,  either  upon  the  whole  form  of 
drinking  usage  in  these  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  or  upon 
its  precise  pressure  on  the  inhabitants,  and  consequent  effects  on 
national  intemperance. 

The  reader  who  may  have  perused  any  of  the  Author’s  other 
writings  on  the  subject  of  intemperance,  will  not  fail  to  remark, 
that  many  observations  contained  in  them,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  foregoing  pages.  Indeed,  the  last  half  of  a  former  work 
(on  the  Brandy  Wine  System  of  Great  Britain)  was  engrossed 
with  the  subject  of  the  usages. 

Since  the  foregoing  sheets  have  gone  to  press,  I  have  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  mentioning,  that  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  herring  fisheries,  has  been  held,  and  direct  measures  are  tak¬ 
ing  in  consequence  of  their  resolutions,  to  add  to  the  means  al¬ 
ready  in  operation,  to  disseminate  knowledge  and  remonstrance 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Scotland,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Fishery  Drinking  Usages.  Considerable  encourage¬ 
ment  has  been  taken  by  the  individuals  concerned  in  this  trade, 
from  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  drinking  usage  having 
been  actually  abrogated,  in  other  trades  and  professions  on  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  and  elsewhere.  Some  time  ago,  the  prospect  of 
any  alteration  on  the  Fishery  Usages  would  have  been  consider¬ 
ed  as  visionary  in  a  high  degree. 

I  think  I  have  grounds  also  for  supposing,  that  there  are  now 
appearances  to  indicate,  that  the  compulsory  drinking  fund  among 
various  trades  which  I  have  described,  will  be  an  object  to  which 
the  views  of  Provident  Bank  Directors  will  shortly  be  seriously 
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turned  ;  as  well  as  those  of  promoters  of  Scientific  Education 
among  the  operative  classes :  as  forming  a  natural  source  from 
which  their  principal  supplies  may  henceforward  be  obtained.  I 
cannot  sufficiently  solicit  the  attention  of  philanthropists  engaged 
in  these  objects  to  this  subject;  and  their  acquiescence  would  be 
insured,  were  they  only  to  investigate,  and  make  a  calculation  of 
the  actual  expense  to  the  operative  classes,  in  their  own  town  or 
neighbourhood,  which  is  involved  in  those  few  more  prominent 
usages  above  stated,  to  which  the  Magistrates  and  Presbytery  of 
Greenock  have  directed  attention. 


Printed  by  tv.  johnston  Sf  son ,  qreenock, 
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